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PREFACE 



The purpose of this book is to give a con- 
densed, thorough, practical course and drill in the 
essentials of English, followed by the same kind 
of a course in punctuation, based, primarily, upon 
the principles of construction which are so strongly 
brought out in the grammar course. 

The method of teaching I^etter- Writing is on 
the plan of ** Learning by Doing,'' and if faithfully 
followed will produce practical results. Enough 
theory to get correct form in letter-writingfe neces- 
sary, but the best way to get students to write a 
letter quickly, word it properly, use good business 
expression, and good style, is to give them some- 
thing to write about, and let them write, showing 
them each time how to do it. 

Thk Author. 






TO THE TEACHER AND STUDENT. 



Each lesson may be enlarged upon to any extent desired by using the 
selected sentences as needed, in lessons XXII to XXXIII. These are 
selected to illustrate the uses of the different parts of speech and ele- 
ments, and while they are placed on pages 40 to 47 for review and 
practice, they will also serve to illustrate the points and parts of 
speech in these first lessons and will save the time of searching for 
sentences for the purpose. When you need additional work or a 
sentence to illustrate something, turn to these. 

This grammar work is arranged so it may be gone over very rapidly 
or each lesson may be enlarged upon as suggested and as desired. 
The key to this book will be found a time-saver for the teacher in the 
work of punctuation and letter-writing. It is optional with the 
teacher as to how long this course shall be. If used as directed it will 
not only drill all the grammar there is into the pupil, but will make 
correspondents capable of handling any department, and will be found 
to be as useful and important a course of training in the bookkeeping 
department. It has never been approached by any other course. 

The work on letter-writing beginning on page 77 should be fre- 
quently read. It will be found useful to the business man as well. 
In fact, a careful study of those pages will be worth more than fifty 
times the cost of the book to any manager or head of a department. 

Follow all the instructions faithfully from beginning to end and you 
will develop into a valuable correspondent that can command more 
than a bookkeeper or stenographer. This means something if true, 
and it is as true as truth. Read the work under "credits and collec- 
tions." 
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GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, AND BUSINESS 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



LESSON I. 

THE SENTENCE. 

A sentence is a thought expressed in words. 

If we say: *boys/ 'horses,' *men/ *boats/ or 'dogs/ without saying 
anything else, there would be no meaning; no thought expressed. 

If we say: 'play/ 'run/ 'walk/ 'sail/ or 'bark/ without saying any- 
thing else, or using any other word, we do not express thoughts. Each 
word would give an idea, but not a thought. 

If we say: 'Boys play,* 'Horses run,' 'Men walk,' 'Boats sail/ or 
'Dogs bark,' a complete thought is expressed in each instance. We have 
told what we are thinking about, and what we think. Two or more 
words put together so as to express a thought, form a sentence. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 
In the above sentences, the word about which something is said is 

the SUBJECT. • 

The word that tells something about the subject is called the Predi- 
cate. All sentences must contain these two (subject and predicate). 
We cannot make a sentence without them. 

If we say: 'The large boys play quietly,' 'The wild horses run very 
rapidly,* 'Old men walk slowly,' 'Large boats sail smoothly,' we do not 
change the subjects and predicates of these sentences, but add other 
words to them to bring in other ideas in connection with the same 
thought 

All words like 'boys,' 'horses,' 'men/ 'boats,* are names of persons or 
things and are called nouns. 

All words like 'play/ 'run,' 'walk/ 'sail,' express action, and are called 

VERBS. 

The words, 'the,' 'large/ 'wild,' 'old,* are not used in the same way as 
'boys,' 'horses,' 'men,' 'boats,' and are not called nouns; but they tell 
something about the other words, and are called modifiers. The same 
is true of 'quietly,' 'very,' 'rapidly,' 'slowly/ and 'smoothly.' 

There are two kinds of modifiers; adjective and adverbial. Those 
that tell something about the nouns are adjective modifiers (or adjec- 
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tive elements). Those that tell something about the verba are adveb- 
BiAL MODIFIERS (or adverbial elements). 

THE ELEMENTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS of a Sentence are the subject and predicate. 
In the sentence, 'birds fly/ we have only principal elements. 

In the sentence 'those birds fly fast/ we have the same principal 
elements, but have added 'those/ an adjective element (because it modi- 
fies 'birds'), and 'fast/ an adverbial element (because it modifies 'fly'). 



LESSON II. 

THE SENTENCE.— Continued. 

A PROPOSITION contains a subject and predicate; as, Spring comes. 
(It is also a sentence.) 

A SENTENCE may consist of one proposition, or it may consist of two 
or more combined propositions; as, Spring comes and flowers bloom. 
(Two propositions.) 

A CLAUSE is one of two or more propositions that are joined together; 
as. Spring comes and flowers bloom. Here we have two clauses con- 
nected by 'and/ 

In the following sentences tell which are principal elements and which 
are modifiers, what kind of modiflers, and give the reason: 

1. The large boys play quietly. 

2. The wild horses run very rapidly. 

3. Old men walk slowly. 

4. Large boats sail smoothly. 

5. Those birds fly very fast 

THE PHRASE. 

A PHRASE is a group of words not expressing a thought. It expresses 
only one idea. It performs only one office, the same as a word. 

If we say 'into the water/ 'at a bargain,* 'on horseback,' 'to the city/ 
there is no meaning; no thought expressed. These groups are phrases. 

A PHRASE, when found in a sentence, is an element of the sentence, the 
same as a word. 

Tell which of the following are phrases and which sentences: 

1. At the house. 6. At the desk. 

2. It rains. 7. During the storm. 

3. Into the water. 8. He went away. 

4. Take your books. 9. Omit that sentence. 

5. At a bargain. 10. On the street. 
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Tell the kind of elements in the following sentences, and give the 
reason: 

1. Many wise men have written books. 

2. Those birds of prey secure their victim. 

3. I saw a drove of cattle. 

4. The evening train was thrown from the track. 

5. We went through the cornfield, into the woods. 

6. In some countries, salt is very valuable. 

7. Near the lake, a beautiful mansion had been built. 

8. By this time, we could see quite clearly. 

9. That man is in earnest. (Phrase copulative.) 

10. The pigs are in the clover. (Phrase adverbial.) 

11. The cottage is in the shade of a large oak. 

12. The boys were in fun. 

13. The bees are on the wing. 



LESSON III. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

There are nine classes of words (called Parts of Speech) in the 
English Language: Noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, 
conjunction, participle, and interjection. 

The student should learn these so as to name them readily, and tell 
what each one is or does. We cannot study grammar without these any 
more than we can study arithmetic without the multiplication table. 
Learn them now and learn them well. 

1. A NOUN is a word used as the name of any person, place or thing; 
as, Boston, John, book. There are two classes of nouns; Proper and 
Common. A Proper noun is the name of a particular person, place, or 
thing; as, Boston, John, Mt. Aetna. A Common noun is a name that 
may be applied to each one of a class of objects; as, book, table, house, 
boy, river, truth, honesty, love, etc. 

2. A PRONOUN is a word used for or instead of a noun; as, he, his, 
she, her, who, them, our, it, they, etc. These words are used frequently 
to avoid repeating names, hence are used instead of nouns. 

3. An adjective is a word used to modify a noun or pronoun; as, 
good book, large house. "Good" and "large" are adjectives. They tell 
something about these nouns. 

4. A VERB is a word that expresses action, being (existence), state 
(condition) ; as, walk, is, ate, write, etc. A verb may consist of one or 
more words; as, *did walk,* *will write,' etc. 

A transitive verb requires an object to complete its meaning; as, "The 
hunter killed a bear." The hunter killed what? A "bear." "Bear" is 
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the object, which is required to complete the meaning Read the predi- 
cate of a sentence and put the question whatf after it. If it makes a 
sensible question, the verb is traneitive, and the answer will be the 
object. 

An intransitive verb is one that does not require an object to com- 
plete its meaning. It cannot take an object. 

A copulative (couple) verb is one that connects or couples its attribute 
with its subject; as, Man is mortal. "Is" couples or connects the attri- 
bute "mortar* with its subject "man." Mortal (the attribute) completes 
the predicate. 

NoTX.— Mortal is an adjective used in the predicate and modifies the sabject. 

Nouns and pronouns may also be used in the same way; as, He is 
my friend. It was she. The pure copulative verbs are be, am, is, abe, 
WAS, WKBE. Each of these is a form of "6e." Some other verbs are 
sometimes used as copulative verbs. 

5. An adverb is a word used to modify a verb, adjective, or another 
adverb; as, I write rapidly. Here rapidly is an adverb, because it modi- 
fies the verb write. Too much time is wasted. Here much is an ad- 
jective, because it modifies the noun tim^, and "too" is an adverb, because 
it modifies the adjective "much." 

6. A PBEPOsmoN is a word used to show the relation between its 
object and some other word; as. We went over the river. Here the 
preposition over shows the relation as to mxinner between its object 
river and the verb went. He will go before to-morrow. Here the prepo- 
sition before shows the relation as to time between its object to-morrow 
and the verb will go. 

Pabtial list of prepositions: In, on, of, to, for, from, at, by, with, 
before, near, between, toward, within, into, unto, upon, through. There 
are other words sometimes used as prepositions, but these are in most 
frequent use. We must know and use them correctly. They always 
mean just what they say, so we must be particular to use the proper 
one. 

7. A CONJUNCTION is a word used to connect words, phrases, or 
clauses; as, James and Henry attend college. Here and connects 
James and Henry. Elmer and Nellie attend school, but Elmer is the 
better student. Here the conjunction hut connects the two clauses of 
the sentence. He ran out of the iloor and into the street Here and 
connects the two phrases. 

8. A participle is a word derived from a verb. They are called 
VERBALS when used as some other part of speech than a verb. It may 
be used as a verb, adjective, or noun: 

(Noun) . . Walking is a healthful exercise. (Subject) 

(Adjective) He is a learned man (Modifier) 

(Verb) . . The girls were riding rapidly. . (Part of predicate) 
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9. An intebjection is a word used to express surprise, pain, pleasure, 
or other emotion, but has no grammatical connection with other words. 

Examples: 

Oh, pshaw, ah, alas, nonsense, pooh, etc. 

The ABTicLEs consist of the words, a, an, and the, and are used as 
adjectives. An is used before words beginning with a vowel sound; as, 
an apple, an hour, etc. A is used only before words beginning with a 
consonant; as, a book, a dog, a house, etc. The is used to indicate or 
point out. 

Sometimes conjunctions are used in pairs: 

Both and. — Both Henry and George will go. 

Neither. . .nor. — He is neither rich nor poor. 

Sometimes a conjunction consists of more than one word: 
As WELL AS. — The pupils as well as the teachers were pleased with 
the plan. 

Note. — Go, walk, run, move, see, etc., are verhs because they express action. 
When the word 'to' is used before such words, they express action voithout limit, 
and are called infinitives ; as, 'to go,' 'to walk,' 'to run,' etc. 
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1. Noun 



r Proper, — name of a particular person, place, or thing. 
\ Common, — a general name. 

Personal I li°Si*^'''-^'i^**!i AS^' '*' ^*'"-* 
Ll^iural, — ^we, ye, you, they. 



2. Pronoun - 



Relative 



Who. 
Which. 
What. 
LThat. 



Interrogative 



{who. 1 
which. \ 
what. J 



when used to ask questions. 



3. Verb 



Adjective. 

' Transitive. 

Intransitive. 

Copulative. 
, Infinitive. 

4. Adjective.— *Modifies noun or pronoun. 

5. Adverb. — ^Modifies verb, adjective or other adverb. 

6. Preposition.— Shows relation between its object and some other 

word. 

7. Conjunction. — Connects words, phrases, or clauses. 

8. Participle. — Derived from a verb, may be used as some other 

part of speech. 

6. Interjection. — Expresses emotion. No gframmatical connection. 



*You is used as either singular or plural. If a word (or phrase) tells some- 
thing about a noun (or pronoun), it modifies it, and is an adjective. If a word 
(or phrase) tells something about a verb, adjective, or adverb, it is an adverb. 
The same thing is true with clauses. This is the way we may know adjective 
and adverbial elements, * 
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LESSON IV. 

THE NOUN. 

A PBOPEB NOUN is the name of any particular person, place, or thing; 
as, William, Chicago, Mt. Shasta. 

A COMMON NOUN Is a word that may be applied to each one of a class 
of objects; as, book, army, truth, brightness, pencil, running. 

Nouns have four modifications (inflections or properties): person, 
number, gender, case. 

OUTLINE. 

{First,— person speaking. 
Second, — person spoken to. 
Third, — person spoken of. 

VT u / Singular,— means but one. 
Number-^ t>i i 4.1, 

i. l:'lural,— means more than one. 

Masculine, — name of male. 

Feminine,— name of female. 

Common, — name of either male or female. 

Neuter, — name of neither male nor female, 
r Nominative, — subject of a sentence or attribute. 
) Possessive,— Ownership. 

Objective, — Object of transitive verb or preposition. 

Independent,— No grammatical connection. 



Noun 



Gender 



Case 



KEEP THE FOLLOWING CONSTANTLY IN MIND. 

1. The subject of a sentence is in the nominative case. 

2. The object of a transitive verb is in the objective case. 

3. The object of a preposition is in the objective case. 

4. A noun or pronoun used in predicate is the attribute, and is 

in the nominative case. 

5. A noun or pronoun denoting possession or ownership, is in. the 

possessive case. 

Person is that inflection of the noun or pronoun denoting the person 
speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. 

Examples: 

First person, Second person, Third person, 

(Speaking.) (Spoken to.) (Spoken of.) 

I, we, me. You, thou. He, she, her, they. 

Number is that inflection of a noun or pronoun denoting one or more 
than one. The singular number means but one. The plural number 
means more than one. 
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Gendeb is that inflection of the noun or pronoun which denotes the 
sex. The masculine gender means the name of male; the feminine^ the 
name of female; the common, the name of either male or female; the 
neuter means neither male nor female. 

Give the person, number, gender, and case of the nouns in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

1. John struck James. 

2. He is my friend. 

3. The house belongs to my friend. 

4. Flowers bloom when spring comes. 

Note. — The plural number of nouns is regularly shown by adding 8 or es to the 
singular form ; as, boy, boys ; box, boxes ; but irregular plurals are shown by 
changing the form of the word ; as, man, men ; goose, geese ; and sometimes by 
changing the termination of the word ; as, phenomenon, phenomena ; and some- 
times by using some other word to express the plural without changing the form 
of the word ; as, a sheep, three sheep. 

Point out the nouns in the following sentences and give the 
case, and the reason. 

1. John attends school. 

2. The clerk's salary was increased. 

3. George is my friend. 

4. The thief lost his hat in the struggle. 

5. The climate is healthful. 

Now, tell the part of speech of each word in the above sentences, and 
state your reason. 



LESSON V. 

FORMATION OF PLURALS. 

The plural of nouns is regularly formed by adding 's' to the singular; 
but when the singular ends in a sound that cannot be united with "s," 
then *'es" is added, forming another syllable; as. 

Box, boxes; fox, foxes; match, matches. 

Form the plural of the following nouns: 

Cage, cross, ditch, glass, horse, ax, arch, brush, race, gas, adz, prize, 
lash, lens. 

Some nouns ending in "o," preceded by a consonant, take "es"; as, 

Hero, heroes; cargo, cargoes. 

Some nouns ending in "o," preceded by a consonant, require "s" only; 
some, ending in "o," preceded by a vowel, add *'s." 
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FOBM PLURALS OF THE FOLLOWING: 

Calico, piano, proviso, solo, lasso, cargo, negro, volcano, halo, domino, 
potato* mulatto, portico, hero, motto, echo. 

Common nouns ending in y, after a consonant, change y to i, and 
add "68"; as. 

Lady, ladies; city, cities. 
Nouns ending in y, preceded by a vowel, add s; as. 
Monkey, monkeys; turkey, turkeys. 

Nouns ending in f or fe, change f or fe into ves; as. 
Life, lives; knife, knives; loaf, loaves. 

FOBM PLUBALS OF THE FOLLOWING: 

City, ally, alley, chimney, daisy, valley, turkey, attorney, fairy, 
fancy, money, monkey, vanity, kidney, fish, sex, inch, wife, cargo, 
proof, gulf, dwarf, handkerchief, knife, wharf, muff, staff is staves, 
flagstaff is flagstafPs, duty, army, sky. 

Some nouns are irregular in forming their plural, and no rule can be 
given; as, 

Man, men, foot, feet; child, children; mouse, mice; crisis, crises. 

Compound words vary the first word when it is the principal word; as. 
Son-in-law, sons-in-law; court-martial, courts-martial. 

Most compound words vary the last word; as. 
Gentleman, gentlemen; cupful, cupfuls. 

FOBM PLUBALS OF THE FOLLOWING: 

Sister-in-law, attorney-at-law, brother-in-law, fisherman, handful, 
Englishman, man-of-war, hanger-on. 

Note. — There are many things you will have to learn about words, just as you 

learn a person's face. Learn them by observation, and know them wherever you 
see them. 



LESSON VI. 

FORMATION OF POSSESSIVES. 

To denote ownership, nouns change their form; as. The boy's hat; 
the girl's slate; Mr. King's farm; the girl's dress is pretty; those 
girls' dresses are pretty; the teachers' association; the soldiers' re- 
union. 

This form of the noun denotes possession, and is called the possessive 
form, or possessive case. 
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The possessive case (or possessive form) is formed, in fhe singular, 
by adding to the nominative, the apostrophe and the letter s ('s); and 
in the plural, by adding the apostrophe (') only. If the plural does not 
end in "s," both ('s) are added; as, Boy's, boys', men's, girl's, girls,' 
woman's, women's. They sell men's and children's clothing. 

In many cases to avoid the hissing sound, the "s" is omitted; as. 
Conscience' sake; Archimedes' screw. Usage is in favor of using the 
"s" in names like King James's version, the prince's views, Mrs. 
Hemans's book. 

When the singular and plural are alike, place the apostrophe after 
the "s" in the plural; as, Sheep's wool; sheeps* hoofs are divided. 

Write the following in the possessive form, singular and plural: 

Woman, mouse, goose, child, attorney, sheep, lady, horse, farmer, 
fish, deer, ox, chief. 

When we wish to show that a thing belongs to two or more as owners, 
we add the possessive sign to the last word; as. 

Mason & Hamlin's; Lee & Shepard's price list; Lovan & Co.'s store. 

If we wish to show separate ownership, we place the sign after each 
name; as, 

Lee's and Grant's armies. 

The possessive sign is added to the last word in a noun phrase; as. 

Brother-in-law's; son-in-law's; father-in-law's. 

In case of inanimate (without life) things, we commonly show pos- 
session by a phrase; as. 

Not chair's legs, but legs of the chair; not the clock's hands, but 
the hands of the clock. 

Write the possessive form of the following: 

Somebody else, chair, prince, day, hour, year, summer, enem3S» 
Henry the Eighth, father-in-law. King of Great Britain, attorney- 
at-law, Green ft Co., William and Mary, Bryant, Stratton ft Smith. 

If two possessives come together it is better to express one by a 
phrase; as, 

"My friend's father's house," should be, "The house of my friend's 
father." 
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Pronoun 



LESSON VII. 

PRONOUNS. 

Outline. 

r I, thou, you, she. 
Personal-! he, it, (singular). 

Lwe, ye, you, they (plural), 
who. 

.that. 

J . 4.- I ^x!? u 1 when used in 

Interrogative | w^eh j ^^^j^j^ ^^^gji, 



questions. 

.Adjective. 

There are three classes of pronouns: Persona^ relative, interrogative. 
A pronoun is used instead of a noun to avoid awkward repetition. 

The ANTECEDENT of a pronoun is that for which it stands; as, A tree 
is known by its fruit. Here tree is the antecedent of its. John lost his 
book. Here John is the antecedent of his. 

Personal pronouns are those that indicate by their form the person 
of the noun for which they stand; they are: I, thou, she, he, it, and 
their plurals, we, you, they. You is used in both singular and plural. 

Personal pronouns are inflected (given different forms) to show the 
different persons, numbers, genders, and cases. 



o 

08 

a 
o 

CM 

o 

a 
.2 

O 



Person 



{ 



First.— Denotes person speaking. — I. 
Second. — Denotes person spoken to— you. 
Third. — Denotes person spoken of. —he. 



Number [ Singular. — Denotes but one. — man. 

\ Plural. — Denotes more than one. — men. 



Gender 



Case 



Masculine.— Name of male. — he. 

Feminine. — Name of female.— she. 

Common. — Name of either male or female. — they. 

Neuter. — Name of neither male nor female. — it 

' Nominative. — Subject of a sentence or attribute. 
Possessive. — Ownership. 

Objective. — Object of a transitive verb or preposition. 
Independent 1 



or 
^ Absolute 



First person — 
(common gender) 

Second person- 
(common gender) 



> No grammatical connection. 

Nom. 

Singular I, 
Plural we 

f Nom. 

< Singular thou, 
I Plural you. 



{ 



Poss. 
my or mine, 
our or ours, 

Poss. 
thy or thine, 
your or yours, 



I 



Third 
person 



Nom. Poss. 

Masculine gender, singular, he, his, 

- Feminine ** she, her or hers. 

Neuter '* " it, its. 



Common 



01y\ 
me. 
us. 

oy. 

thee, 
you. 

him. 
her. 
it. 



plural, they, their or theirs, them. 
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There are two sets of possessives for all persons and numbers, except 
the masculine and neuter genders (third person singular). The first 
are used as adjectives when the noun is expressed: 



That is 



my 
her 
our 
your 
^ their 



book. 



The second are used when the noun which they modify is omitted: 



That book is 



mine. 

hers. 

ours. 

yours. 

theirs. 



NoTBL — Study the foregoing very carefully. It is very important to be able 
to use the correct form of the pronoun. If you know the case, you should readily 
know the form. If you do not know the case in which the pronoun is being 
used, it will be guess-work with you, which is certainly unsafe. Get right and 
keep right, and your future work will be much easier. 



LESSON VIII. 

Point out the pronouns in the following sentences, and give the person, 
number y gender, and case of each: 

1. They live in our house. 

2. I remember many things. 

3. He recommended him. 

4. You went into the garden. 

5. A tree is known by its fruit 

6. She went through the field. 

7. We came on the train. 

8. They may enter at any time. 

9. We cannot see them. 

Now, tell the parts of speech of each word in the above sentences, and 
state your reason. 



Use the correct form of the pronoun in the following sentences, 
and give the reason for the change! 

1. Him and me were playmates. 

2. Her and my aunt are great friends. 

3. It was me. 

4. It was them. 

5. It was not her. 

6. I knew It was her. 
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7. Me and him go to the same school. 

8. You and her ought to go with me. 

Now, tell the part of speech of the words in the above sentences, and 
give reasons. 

NoTK.— The relatiye. interrosratiye, and adjective pionoims will be treated under 
Lesson XI and XII. and the principles learned in Lesson Vn will apply to them. 



LESSON IX. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE. 

Principal elements and modifying elements have been treated 
briefly under Lessons I and II, which lessons should be reviewed in 
connection with this subject. 

Outline. 

f word. 
Subject 



B 
CM 

o 

a 
B 



Principal Elements 



Predicate 



Modifying Elements 



Objective Element 
(Complement) 



1 phrase, 
clause, 
r verb. 

< verb and phrase f word. 
I verb and attribute i phrase, 
r word. ^ clause. 

Adjective* < phrase* 
^ clause. 

{word, 
phrase, 
clause. 
{word, 
phrase, 
clause. 
Conjunction. — Connects words, phrases, or 

clauses. 
Relative pronoun. — Connects an adjective 

clause to its antecedent. 
Conjunctive Adverb 

and a 
Subordinate Conjunction. — Connects its 

clause to a verb, adjective 
or other adverb. 

rword. 
has no grammatical connection -j phrase. 

V clause. 

Sentences are made up of elements. An element may be a word, 
phrase, or clause. 



Connective Elements < 



Independent Ele- 
ment 



{ 



* Whatever modifies a noun or pronoun is an adjective element. 
modifies a verb, adjective or adverb is an advebbial element. 



Whateyer 
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A PHRASE is a group of two or more words forming an element of a 
sentence, used as a noun, adjective, or adverb. 

Examples: 

1. A flock of birds was in sight. 

2. To be contented is to be happy. 

A PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE is Introduced by a preposition, and a 
PARTICIPIAL PHRASE is iutroduced by a participle. 

A CLAUSE is an assemblage or group of words making complete sense, 
used as an element of a sentence, if a modifier; as a member of a sen- 
tence, if a compound sentence. A clause which is an element of a sen- 
tence, is used as a noun, adjective, or adverb. 

Examples: 

1. The house which stood on the corner is burned down. 

2. Flowers bloom when spring comes. 

3. Pay as you go is a good rule. 

A CLAUSE used as the subject of a sentence, object of a verb, object of 
a preposition, or as an attribute, is a noun (or substantive) clause. 

Examples: 

1. That he is honest is admitted by all. 

2. Alice knew we were not at home. 

3. My impression is that you will succeed. 

An ATTRiRUTE Is R word, phrase, or clause used in predicate with the 
verb, and is an adjective or noun. 

Examples: 

1. He is my friend. 

2. All men are mortal. 

3. The sky is cloudless. 

4. Time to come is called future. 

5. The top was of brass. 

6. The general opinion is that the boy is honest. 

7. His defense was that the note was fraudulently obtained. 

NoTK.— The attribute is connected with its subject by a copulative verb. 

A CLAUSE that modifies a noun or pronoun is an adjective clause. 

Examples: 

1. A man who is fearless always defends a cause that is righteous. 

2. That is the house in which he formerly lived. 

A CT.AUSE that modifies a verb, adjective, or adverb, is an adverbial 
clause. 

Examples: 

1. They have paid it since you saw them. 

2. She found the letter where she had left it. 

2 
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3. They will pay the check if you present it promptly. 

4. He did as he was told, because he was threatened. 

5. The train arrived while we were standing there. 



LESSON X. 

SENTENCE STRUOTURE.-Continued. 

An objective element is a word or expression used to complete the 
predicate, and is the object on which the action of the verb terminates. 

If the predicate is a transitive verb, its object is the objective element 
and may be a word, phrase, or clause. 

The object of a preposition is not an element in the sentence. It is 
an element in the phrase, therefore, we do not call it an objective element 
with reference to the sentence. 

The lightning struck the tall tree in the park. 

'Tree' tells what was struck, and is the objective element in the 
sentence. 

Harry saw the sun. 

Sun is the object. It tells what he saw. 

How TO TELL THE OBJECT. — ^Wheu a uouu or pronoun follows a transi- 
tive verb and answers the question what? or whof, it is the object If in 
doubt about the object, read the predicate with the question what? or 
who? after it If there is a word that will answer the question, it is 
the object In above sentence we ask, "saw what?" Answer: "the sun." 

The CONNECTIVE ELEMENTS are Conjunctions, Conjunctive adverbs. 
Subordinate Conjunctions, and Relative pronouns. 

Such conjunctions as 'and,' 'but,' 'or,' 'nor,' are used to connect words, 
phrases, or clauses of equal rank, and are called co-ordinate conjunctions. 

Examples: 

1. Checks and drafts are cashed here. 

2. She played, but they did not sing. 

3. They went to the picnic, but I stayed at home and worked. 

Conjunctive adverbs are used in a very different way; as. He paid 
the note before it was due. Here we have two statements joined by the 
word before, but they are not of equal rank. The second statement, 
"before it was due," tells something about the first statement. It tells 
when he paid, therefore, modifies paid. It is an adverbial clause. The, 
word before is a conjunctive adverb. 

Any word, phrase, or clause, that answers the question 'why/ 'when,' 
*where/ 'how,' or 'how much,' is an adverb. 
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He paid the note promptly. 

Here "promptly" is an adverb, because it modifies "paid" and answers 
the question "when?" 

Expand the word "promptly" into a phrase, and we have, "He paid the 
note on time." NoW, the phrase, "on time," answers the question 
"when?" and is an adverbial element. 

Expand the phrase into a clause and we have, "He paid the note, when 
it was due." Now, the clause, "when it was due," answers the question 
"when?" and is an adverbial element. It tells something about "paid" 
and modifies it. This clause is connected with "paid" by "when" a 
conjunctive adverb. 

Examples: 

1. They have paid it since you saw them. 

2. Gold is heavier than iron. 

3. When my father and mother forsake me, the Lord will take 

me up. 

Subordinate conjunctions also connect subordinate clauses (modi- 
fiers), as elements of a sentence. These connect elements that express 
reason^ cause, or condition. 

Examples: 

1. The ground is wet, because it has rained. 

2. God was angry with the children of Israel, for he overthrew 

them in the wilderness. 

3. The ground is dry, although it has rained. 

4. If it rains the ground will be wet. 

Note 1. — Connectives of clauses which express time, place, manner, degree, or 
answer the questions how, where, when, are conjunctive adverbs. After, be- 
fore, until, when, while, since, as, whence, whenever, than, how, where, why, 
however, etc., are conjunctive adverbs. 

Note 2. — Connectives of clauses which express real cause, reason, condition, 
are subordinate conjunctions. If, because, for, since, as, in order that, lest, so 
that, except, in case that, unless, although, whether, are subordinate conjunc- 
tions in such cases. 

The RELATIVE PRONOUN couuccts an adjective clause to its antecedent. 

Note. — Bear in mind that the Antecedent of any pronoun is the word for which 
the pronoun stands and to which it relates, being in the same person, nunU>er, 
and gender. 

Conscientious men are needed in every walk of life. 

Here conscientious is an adjective modifying the noun men. 
Expand the word conscientious into a phrase and we have: 

Men of conscience are needed in every walk of life. 

And the phrase, "of conscience," is an adjective element modifying 
the noun men. It tells the same thing. 
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Expand the phrase, "of conscience/' into a clause, and we have: 
Men who are conscientious are needed in every walk of life. 

Now, the clause, "who are conscientious," modifies men in the same 
way and must be an adjective clause. It is connected to ^*men'^ by 
"who" a relative pronoun. Who stands for men, therefore, men is the 
antecedent of wTm. 

The Relative Pronouns are who, which, what, and that. 

Examples: 

1. He who sows the wind will reap the whirlwind. 

2. Some men who are wealthy are very poor. 

3. He is the man of whom I spoke. 

4. That is the house in which he lived. 

5. He did what was right 

6. They that touch pitch will be defiled. 

7. I found the place to which you referred. 



LESSON XI. 

RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Outline. 

Personal { J:/^^^' '^^' ^,f' it. -Singular, 
t We, ye, you, they. — Plural. 

. fwho, which, ^When used to connect a clause 
Relative j^i^at, that, as. J to the antecedent. 

who 



Pronoun 



f wno ^ 

Interrogative -j which j- When used to ask questions. 

V what J 

all, those, many, 1 

any, none, this, I When the noun 

each, one, much, | is omitted. 

these, some, etc. J 



Adjective 



Note.— The Personal Pronoun has been treated in Lesson VII and VIII. 

A RELATIVE PRONOUN Tclatcs to Its antecedent in such a way as to 
connect a clause to it. It is a connective. 

Examples: 

1. This is the one to which I referred. 

2. The person who is hopeful looks on the side that is hright 

3. Are these the books that you selected. 
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An intebbooative pronoun is one used to ask a question, the answer 
to which is the antecedent of the pronoun. 

Examples: 

1. Who saw the horse run? 

2. For whom did he inquire? 

An adjective pbonoun is an adjective and also takes the place of 
some noun or pronoun that is omitted. If the noun or pronoun be sup- 
plied, it becomes an adjective only. 

Examples: 

1. Those who sow will reap. 

2. Some think one thing and some another. 

3. Many believe this, while only a few believe that. 

The relative who is applied to persons; as. The orator who speaks, 
those persons who sow the wind will reap the whirlwind. 

Which is applied to things, and inferior animals; as, The house which 
was burned; the dog which was lost. 

That is applied to both persons and things; as. The man that is truth- 
ful; the book that was lost. That may be used instead of who or which. 

What is applied to things only; as, He knows what to say. What, as 
a relative, is equivalent to that which, or the thing which. That or 
thing would be the antecedent of which. 

Examples: 

1. I remember what you said. 

2. He told what he knew. 

3. He did what was right. 

As is sometimes a relative pronoun, when used after such, many, or 
sam^. 

Example: 

1. Give such things as you can spare. 

Note. — As is commonly used as a connective of adverb clauses. 

That and what do not change their form in the different cases, but 
who and which are inflected as follows: 

Sing, and Flu, Sing, and Flu, 
Nominative (or subject) form who, which. 

Possessive form whose, whose. 

Objective form whom, which. 

Compound relatives are formed by adding ever and soever to who, 
which, and what. 

Rule. — A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in person, number, 
and gender. 
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The relative pronoun should be arranged, in the sentence, as near 
as possible to its antecedent, in order to make the meaning clear. 
Examples: (re-arrange.) 

1. The pupil will receive a reward from his teacher who is diligent 

2. A purse was picked up by a boy that was made of leather. 

3. He should not keep a horse that cannot ride. 

4. He delivered his oration in the new hall which had been pre- 

pared for the occasion the week before. 

5. I have fully recovered from my sickness of last summer, which 

prevented my joining you at Chicago, for which I am very 
glad. 

6. He delivered the ice to the South Street dealer that he had cut 

into twenty-pound lumps. 



LESSON XII. 

RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE AND ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS— 

Continued, 

Review and Practice. 

A RELATIVE PRONOUN relates to its antecedent in such a way as to 
connect a clause to its antecedent (you may always know a relative by 
this fact; as, A man who is industrious will prosper. Here who is a 
pronoun, stands for the noun man, and is in the same person, number 
and gender. Its relation is close. It connects the clause "who is in- 
dustrious" to its antecedent, man. 

The simple relatives are who, which, what, and that. Who is applied 
to persons, which is used to represent things and inferior animals, that 
is applied to both persons and things, and what is applied to things only. 

Examples: 

1. Those who sow the wind will reap the whirlwind. 

2. I send you the money that I have. 

3. They that forsake the law praise the wicked. 

4. Tell'me what you saw. 

Compound relatives are formed by adding ever or soever, to the simple 
relative; as, Whatever is, is right. 

What, when a relative, is equivalent to that which or the thing which. 

As, when used after many, such, or same, is a relative. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, an6.'What, when used 
in asking questions. 

An adjective pronoun fills the office of an adjective and a noun. 
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The adjective pronouns are all, hoth, this, these, those, each, many, 
much, none, neither, either, etc. 

Sentences for practice and drill in the elements and pronouns: 

1. Those who sow will reap. 

2. I send you the money that I have. 

3. They that forsake the law praise the wicked. 

4. This is the dog that worried the cat that killed the rat 

5. Tell me what (that which, or the thing which) you saw. 

6. Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that will I do. 

7. Which is your book? 

8. Who comes here? 

9. What did Wellington accomplish? 

10. The horse which you sold me is lame. 

11. Some persons think one thing and some another. 

12. Many believe this, while only a few believe that 

13. Which of the buildings have you leased? 

14. To whom does it belong? 

15. A person who is hopeful looks on the side that is bright 



LESSON XIII. 

VERBS AND VERBALS. 

A verb is a word that expresses action, being (existence), or state 
(condition). 

We have seen that pronouns have various inflections (or forms) to 
show the person, number, case, or connection, in which they are used 
In a sentence. 

Verbs have different forms or inflections to show the different mode, 
tense, number, and person. 

Mode is that property (or inflection) of the verb which denotes the 
manner of the action. Tense is that property (or inflection) of the 
verb which denotes the time of action. Mode means manner. Tense 
means time. 

AS TO FORM VERBS ARE REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 

A regular verb forms its past tense, and perfect participle by adding 
d or ed to the present form of the verb; as, present, walk; past, walked; 
perfect participle, walked. 

An irregular vm^B forms its past tense, and perfect participle by 
changing the form of the word to denote the tense (time) ; as, present 
ffo; psLBt, went; perfect participle, gone. 
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Conjugation is telling the form of the verb in the different tenses. 
All we need to know about a verb, to conjugate it, is the present, past, 
and perfect participle forms. These forms are called the pbincipai. 
PARTS of a verb. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 





Principal Parts. 


« 


Present. 


Past, 


Perfect Participle, 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Be or am« 


was, 


been. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawn. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lie, 


lay. 


lain. 


Ride, 


rode. 


ridden. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 


Have, 


had. 


had. 



Past, 


Perfect Participle. 


walked, 


walked. 


set. 


set. 


learned. 


learned. 


loved. 


loved. 


worked. 


worked. 



REGULAR VERBS. 

Present. 

Walk, 

Set, 

Learn, 

Love, 

Work, 

The auxiliary verbs: Do, be, have, shall, will, may, can, must, might, 
could, would, and should, help to form the different modes and tenses. 
and are called the signs of the tenses. 

Indicative mode asserts a fact, or asks a question; as, He was afraid. 
The weather is delightful. He broke the rope. 

Potential mode asserts power, duty, possibility, or necessity; as, 
We can work. We must walk. 

Note.— In the potential mode, mai/, can^ must, might, coulcf, would or should is need 
as part of the verb. 

Imperative mode commands, entreats, permits; as. Bring me the 

book. Write when convenient. 

Note. — The subject in the imperative mode Is always you or thou understood. 
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The subjunctive mode expresses doubt, supposition, or uncertainty; 
as, If he be elected, he will make a good officer. 

Note 1. — A verb In this mode is usually preceded by if, though, except, unleM, 
etc., denoting douht, condition, uncertainty. 

Note 2. — The word denoting condition, etc., Is sometimes omitted ; as, Were 
I in your place, I would go. Had I written, I could have found out In time. 

Note 3. — The subjunctive mode uses were instead of was, he instead of am, 
are, is, and throughout the same tense, as a rule, makes no change In form of 
the verb ; as, If I be^ If I were. If he read. 

Infinitive mode expresses action without limit; as. To run. To apeak. 
He arose to go. 

Note. — "To," placed before a verb, is the sign of the Infinitive, but it is some-, 
times suppressed. 

An active verb represents the subject acting upon an object; as, John 
struck James. The cat caugJit the mouse. 

A passive verb represents the subject as receiving the action; as, 
James was struck by John. 

A transitive verb requires an object to complete its meaning; as. 
The student learned his lesson. 

An intransitive verb does not require an object to complete its mean- 
ing; as. The wind blows furiously. 

A copulative verb connects (or couples) its attribute with its sub- 
ject; as, Man is mortal. He is my friend. Snow is white. 



LESSON XIV. 

THE TENSES IN ALL THE MODES, AND CONJUGATION. 

We have already learned that Tense means time, and Mode means 
manner; so that Tense, as applied to verbs, denotes the time of an 
action, and Mode denotes the manner of an action. 

We have learned that the properties (or inflections) of the verb are 
mode, tense, person, and nuraber. 

The indicative mode has six tenses, present, past, future, present 
perfect, past perfect, and future perfect. 

The potential mode has four tenses, present, past, present perfect, 
and past perfect. 

The imperative mode has one tense, the present. 

The subjunctive mode has three tenses, present, past, past perfect. 

The infinitive mode has two tenses, present, and present perfect. 

0)njugation is giving the different forms of the verb in all the modes 
and tenses. 
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In order to do this we must know the principal parts of the verb 
and the signs of the tenses in the different modes. 

The Auxn.iARY verbs that help to form these modes and tenses are: 
do, be, have, shall, will, may, can, must, might, could, would, and should 
(and their different forms). 

The following table shows how the verb "go" should be used with 
the different persons and numbers to indicate the three divisions of 
time — present, past, and future. 





Prinoipati Parts. 


Present 
go, 


Past Perfect Participle 
went, gone. 




Present Time. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


1st Person, I go 
2nd ** You go 
3rd ** He goes 


We go 
You go 
They go 




Past Time. 


1st Person, I went 
2nd ' You went 
3d ** He went 


We went 
You went 
They went 




Future Time. 



1st Person, I shall [will] go 
2nd '* Youwill [shall] go 
3rd ** He will [shall] go 



We shall [will] go 
You will [shall] go 
Theywill [shall] go 



The verbs in the left-hand column are called active verbs, because 
they represent the subject as acting. Those forms in the right-hand 
column are called passive, because they represent the subject as receiv- 
ing the action. You will notice that they are formed by placing the 
copulas be, am, teas, is, are, were, before the participle gone. 



SIGNS OF THE TENSES. 

Future tense — Shall, will, should, and would. 

Future Perfect tense — Shall have, will have, should have, would have. 
Present Perfect tense — Have. Notice that "has" is used in the third 
person singular. 
Past Perfect tense — Had. 
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The Perfect Tenses are expressed by the use of Tiave and had. 

1. I have 



Perfect |2- You have 

^3. He has (They have) 
I had 
You had 
He had 
I shall have 
You will have 
He will have 



Past J o' 
Perfect 1 f ' 

Future J «' 
Perfect 1 1' 



laid, lain, set, sat, done. 



Note. — The figures on the left refer to person. Conjugate these 5 verbs by 
using each In connection with the form on the left. 

Note. — In conjugating the above, use 'book" after laid, "on the grass" after 
lain, "table" after set, in a chair" after aat, "the work" after done. 

Conjugate the verb "bide" in all the tenses, as' follows, using rapidly 
to complete the sentence each time. 



Principal Pabts. 



Present* 


Past. 


ride, 


rode, 


Singular, 





Present Perfect, 
ridden. 

Plural, 



1 I ride rapidly. 

2. You ride rapidly. 

3. He rides rapidly. 



PRESENT. 

1. We ride rapidly. 

2. You ride rapidly. 

3. They ride rapidly. 



PRESENT PERFECT. 

1. I have ridden rapidly. 1. We have ridden rapidly. 

2. You have ridden rapidly. 2. You have ridden rapiiy. 

3. He has ridden rapidly. 3. They have ridden rapidly. 



1. I rode rapidly. 

2. You rode rapidly. 

3. He rode rapidly. 

1. I had ridden rapidly. 

2. You had ridden rapidly 

3. He had ridden rapidly. 



1. I shall ride rapidly. 

2. You will ride rapidly. 

3. He will ride rapidly. 



PAST. 

1. We rode rapidly. 

2. You rode rapidly. 

3. They rode rapidly. 

PAST PERFlflCT. 

1. We had ridden rapidly. 

2. You had ridden rapidly. 

3. They had ridden rapidly. 

FUTURE. 

1. We shall ride rapidly. 

2. You will ride rapidly. 

3. They will ride rapidly. 
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FtJTURE PERFECT. 

1. I shall have ridden rapidly. 1. We shall have ridden rapidly, 

2. You will have ridden rapidly. 2. You will have ridden rapidly. 

3. He will have ridden rapidly. 3. They will have ridden rapidly. 

Conjugate the following verbs as above: Begin (the work); drive 
(the horse); throw (the ball); ring (the bell); sing (the song). 



LESSON XV. 

Note. — More mistakes are made by using a wrong form of pronoun or the 
wrong form of a verb than in any other way. Such ignorance in the use of 
these forms is inexcusable. Any one who will give the matter any reasonable 
amount of thought and a little time, can get a good knowledge of their proper 
use. 

REVIEW AND PRACTICE IN THE USE OF PRONOUNS, VERBS, 

ADJECTIVES, AND ADVERBS. 

7, we, he, she, they, and who, are nominative (or subject) forms. 
These forms are used as the subject of a sentence, in the predicate of 
a sentence, as the base of an attendant element, and sometimes in 
apposition. 

Examples : 

1. Who is it? Answer: It is I, we, she, he, they. 

2. Who was it? Answer: It was I, we, she, he, they. 

3. It being a legal holiday, the bank was closed. 

4. I myself saw it 

Me, him, her, us, them, whom, are objective forms, and should be used 
as objects of verbs and prepositions, and sometimes in apposition. 

Examples: 

1. I saw him. 

2. You wrote me about them. 

3. You are the man on whom we shall depend. 

4. I will not forsake my brother, him who has done so much for me. 

5. Give me the book. 

NOTX.— J^acA other applies only to two; one another applies to a larger number: 
The two are closely connected with each other. The ten differed from one 
another. Somebody else's should be somebody's else. Anyone else's should be 
anyone's else. Else in this case means other or besides. Somebody betides^s would 
be absurd. 
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SOME FACTS IN REGARD TO VERBS. 

A verb should have the singular or plural form to agree with its 
subject. 

Correct the following: 

1. The farmers works hard. 

2. The nights was clear. 

3. The book of laws were lost. 

4. The bill of goods were forwarded. 

5. The books is interesting. 

6. The firemen has gone. 

7. The stars shines. 

Some nouns have but one form for both, as: These fish are fresh. 
This fish is fresh. The form of the verb in such cases depends on 
whether the noun is used in the singular or plural sense. 

When a collective noun is used, the verb should have the singular 
form if the body is referred to as a whole; but if the individuals are 
referred to, use the plural form of the verb. The army was defeated. 
The army were loyal to their commander. 

Singular subjects connected by and require the plural form of the 
verb. (Some exceptions.) 

Singular subjects connected by or or nor^ or any conjunction that 
distinguishes one from the other, require the singular form of the verb. 

Shall with the first person, and ivill with the second and third, simply 
denote future time. Will with the first person, and shall with the 
second and third, express a promise or determination. 

Note. — Should and would are governed by tbe same rule. 
Correct the following: 

1. When will we meet again? . 

2. I think I will not go. 

3. Will we go to the picnic to-morrow? 

4. He will obey my rules or I shall punish him. 

5. I will drown for nobody shall help me. 

6. I hope I will see you soon. 

Do not use a perfect participle to express past time. 

7. I seen him go there. 

8. The boy run as fast as he could. 

9. I eat my breakfast in a hurry. 

10. The sun sunk from sight. 

11. They come home before I left 

12. I am quite sure he done it. 
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Had bather, and had better ought always be would rather, and 
might better. 
Do not say "he had ought to go," but "he ought to go." 



LESSON XVI. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

Kinds of Sentences as to Use. 

A declarative sentence asserts a fact: A flock of birds was in sight. 
An interro€lative sentence asks a question: Where do they live? 
An imperative sentence expresses a command, request, or entreaty: 
Bring me some flowers. Loan me flfty dollars. 
An exclamatory sentence expresses emotion: Alas! I shall perish. 

Note. — In an interrogative sentence, the subject may be readily ascertained 
by changing It into an assertive sentence ; as, Which do you prefer ? change to 
"You do prefer which," and we readily see that "You" is the subject. When 
who, which, or what is the subject, it cannot be changed. 

KINDS OF SENTENCES AS TO STRUCTURE. 

A SIMPLE SENTENCE Is a Single proposition; as, Birds fly very fast. 
AJl men are mortal. 

A COMPOUND SENTENCE is two or morc propositions joined together by 
a co-ordinate conjunction; as. Talent is something, but tact is every- 
thing. Summer comes and fruit ripens. 

A COMPLEX SENTENCE coutaius a principal and a subordinate clause, 
which is an adjective or an adverbial modifier; as. Water freezes when 
it is cold. He never has a lesson, because he is too lazy to study. 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. 

A PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE Is iutroduccd by a preposition; as. To the 
city. Into the river. 

An INFINITIVE PHRASE has a verb as its principal part; as, To walk. 
To do good. 

A PARTICIPIAL PHRASE is iutroduccd by a participle; as, The vessel 
sailing in the hay has no captain. 

A PHRASE may be used as the subject: To achieve success was his 
aim. 

As THE object: 

I like to study grammar. 

As THE xVTTRIBITTE: 

To miss the meeting is to lose a great pleasure. 

As AN ADJECTIVE MODIFIER: 

Those birds of prey secure their victim. 
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As AN ADVERB MODIFIER: 

She sits hy the open window. 

As AN INDEPENDENT ELEMENT: 

To speak plainly, he is not your friend. 

Appositives, or explanatory modifiers, have the construction of an 
adjective; as. We, the people of the United States, do hereby ordain 
and establish this Constitution. David's occupation, caring for sheep, 
fitted him for the inspiration of the twenty-third psalm. 

Attendant elements express an attendant thought without modifying 
any particular part of the sentence. They have no grammatical connec- 
tion, but are so related in thought that they are hardly independent; as, 
The debt having been paid, the mortgage was cancelled. The time hav- 
ing expiredy the property was sold. 

Independent Words, aside from interjections, and the words yes 
and no may be used independently by direct address; as. 

Gentlemen: — ^Yours of the 15th is received. 
Children, obey your parents. 

Introductory Words. — Such words as so, well, why, and that are 
often used to introduce sentences. When a word is used only to intro- 
duce a sentence without connecting it to anything, it is regarded as 
independent. 

In analysis, independent words or phrases, arb not considered as 
elements in the sentence. 
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CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 

We may know an adjective when we see it, by its modifying a noun 
or pronoun. Any word, phrase, or clause that tells anything about a 
noun or pronoun, .is an adjective, or adjective element. 

Adjectives are divided into twp general classes: Limiting and qualify- 
ing adjectives. 

A LIMITING adjective limits the meaning of a noun or pronoun; as, 
trie, this', some, three, third. 

A QUALIFYING adjcctlve qualifies the meaning of a noun or pronoun, 
as: A beautiful scene. A noble character. A mellow apple. 

Numeral adjectives are such as : One, four, ten, forty, and answer the 
question how many? Also second, sixth, seventieth, and answer the 
question which? 
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m 

Which, what, and whose, when used before a noun about whixjh a 
question is asked, are intebrooatoby adjectives. 

Examples: 

What salary do you want? 
Whose house was burned? 
Which desk do you prefer? 

When the noun is omitted, which, what, and whose are intebeogative 
PRONOUNS, and the answer to the question will be the antecedent in 
each case. 
Examples: a 

Whose was that? 

Which do you prefer? 

What do you want? 

Note. — Participial adjectives are treated of under verbals. 

CLASSES OF ADVERBS. 

We have two ways of knowing an adverb when we see it Fibst, any 
toord, phrase, or clause that modifies a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb, is an abverb or adverbial element. Second, any word, phrase, 
or clause that answers one of the questions, Howf Why? When? Where? 
How much? How fart or In what degree? is an adverb or an adverbial 
element. 

Note. — Observe the above carefully and you will never have any trouble in de- 
ciding whether or not any element Is used adverbially. 

How, why, when, where, when used in asking questions, are called 
interrogative adverbs. But these and some other adverbs often become 
conjunctions without losing much, if any, of the nature of an adverb; 
as, She found the letter where she had left it. 

Nouns denoting time, distance, measure, value, or direction, are used 
adverbially to qualify verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. That Is, they 
have the construction, and do the work of an adverbial element; as. 
That man is worth fifty thousand dollars. They were gone a month. 
The horse ran a mile. 

Note. — Some authors teach that such words are In the objective case without 
a governing word, and some, that they are the object of the preposition under- 
stood ; but In either case the element would be adverbial. 

Deobees of Comparison. — ^Adjectives and adverbs, when we com- 
pare one thing with another or with all others of the same class, admit 
of change to denote the degree of comparison; as, 

Adjective. — Brave, braver, bravest; sweet, sweeter, sweetest. 

Adverl). — Badly, worse, worst; late, later, latest. 
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The simple form is the positive degree; as, sweet, brave, late. 

The form by adding r or er is the compabative degree; as, sweeter, 
braver, later. 

The form by adding st or est is the superlative degree, as: sweetest, 
bravest, latest. 

Those words ending in y, change y to i, and then add er and est to 
form the comparative and superlative. 

WoBDs OF TWO OB MORE SYLLABLES, most of them^ form the comparative 
by prefixing more, and the superlative by prefixing most, to the positive 
degree, as: Careful, more careful, most careful; lovely, more lovely, 
most lovely. 

NoTB. — ^Descending comparison is given by prefixing leas and least In the 
same manner. Some words are compared in the regular manner explained above, 
and some irregularly, by changing the form of the word ; as, good, better, best. 



Positive. 

good, 

bad, ill, or evil, 

littie, 

much, many, 

large, 

beautiful. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Comparative. 

better, 

worse, 

less, 

more, 

larger, 

more beautiful. 



SUPEBLATIVB. 

best. 

worst. 

least. • 

most. 

largest. 

most beautiful. 



Note. — Never use both the prefix and the sufllx at the same time for 'the com- 
parative ; as, I never saw a more honester man, and he is the most hardest 
worlcer in town, too. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 
A few adverbs are compared the same as adjectives: 



Positive. 

badly, 
well, 
little, 
much, 

far, 

bravely, 
gladly. 



Compabative. 

worse, 
better, 
less, 
more, 
farther, 
further, 
more bravely, 
more gladly. 



Supeblative. 

worst, 
best, 
least, 
most, 
farthest, 
furthest, 
most bravely, 
most gladly. 



Note. — Further means 'more' ; farther has reference to distance. 



8 
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LESSON XVIII. 

CORRECT THE ERRORS IN THE FOLLOWING SENTENCES, 
STATING THE REASON FOR THE CORRECTIONS. 

1. I was the eldest of two brothers. 2. I have not saw him for twenty- 
years. 3. I feel remarkable well. 4. The stars look brilliantly to-night. 
5. I seen him throw the ball. 6. How fragrantly the flowers smell! 
7. Tell John to come here quick. 8. You done that too quickly. 9. 
Every one of them are black. 10. He is much more bolder than his 
brother. 11. Who was the order given to? 12. I will return at about 
noon. 13. Is the clothes dry? 14. Uncle James has two son-in-laws. 
15. His sister has acted very strange in the matter. 16. They are com- 
ing to see my brother and I. 17. You are stronger than him. 18. Him 
and me are going to the opera. 19. He says he never got no picture 
from you. 20. I never knew a more happier man. 21. He is much 
better than me. 22. I knowed him as soon as I seen him. 23. Can I 
see your pictures? 24. Who did you invite? 25. He ought to have 
went in the morning. 26. You are stronger than me. 27. Will you 
learn me my lesson? 28. We had wrote to him the week before. 29. 
Was you at school to-day? 30. Ask permission for you and I to go at 
noon. 31. We was well satisfied with him. 32. Where was you last 
night? 33. One of you are mistaken. 34. Where are you going to? 
35. Is the scissors in your drawer? 36. The goods is being sold by 
auction. 37. William has did his work good. 38. Have the parcels 
came yet. 39. The doctor has not yet came. 40. I done three examples. 
41. Her and her sister are coming here. 42. Each city have their 
peculiar privileges. 43. The wind blowed a perfect gale, and it snew. 



LESSON XIX. 

RULES OF SYNTAX. 

1. The subject of a sentence is in the nominative case. 

2. The object of a transitive verb or preposition is in the objective 
case. 

3. A noun or pronoun used in predicate as an attribute, is in the 
same case as the subject. 

4. A noun or pronoun in apposition is in the same case as the 
noun or pronoun which it explains. 

5. Adjectives modify nouns and pronouns. 

6. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

7. A preposition shows the relation between its object and the word 
which the phrase modifies. 
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8. Conjunctions connect words, phrases, and clauses; they also intro- 
duce sentences. 

9. A verb must agree with its subject in person and number. 

10. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, person, and 
number. 

11. A noun or pronoun denoting ownership is in the possessive case. 

12. A noun or pronoun used independently is in the independent or 
absolute case. 

13. Infinitives and participles may be used as nouns, adjectives, or 
adverbs. 

14. The subject of an infinitive is in the objective case, unless it is 
also the subject of the finite verb. 

15. Nouns denoting time, distance, measure, or value, are in the 
objective case without a governing word. 

NoTB 1. — It is not intended that tlie above rules shall be committed and 
recited, but, if used for reference and freely repeated in parsing, they will be a 
great help in fixing the fundamental principles of grammar firmly in the mind. 

Note 2. — The Rules of Syntax are nothing more than the facts as to the 
use of words in a sentence, and the proper rule should be given in connection 
with the parsing of any word. It will help to impress on the mind the real 
nature, use, and relation of words. 

MODEL FOR PARSING. 

If definitions are important (and it is impossible to study grammar 
without them), and necessary to a thorough knowledge of any and every 
department of language, it is certainly important to put the principles 
set forth by them into practice, just the same as it is profitable to solve 
problems in arithmetic and explain every detail of the solution in order 
to become familiar with principles already learned, and be able to apply 
them when they are needed to obtain a desired result. 

The properties or infiections of any part of speech are whatever belong 
to it; as. Mode, tense, person, number, to verbs; person, number, gender, 
case, to nouns and pronouns; degrees of comparison to adjectives and 
adverbs. 

Parsing is stating these different properties or infiections of each 
word in a sentence, and explaining the office or use of the word. Ac- 
curacy in composition demands a thorough knowledge of tense, number, 
case, etc., and there is no better or quicker way of becoming familiar 
with the nature and use of words (and their forms) than by parsing. 

In order to expedite the work in parsing exercises, it is necessary to 
have a regular model or form of parsing. The following will be found 
thorough and convenient forms: 

Fob pabsing the noun ob pbonoun, tell 

1. The part of speech, and class, and why. 

2. The person (1st, 2d, or 3d), and why. 
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3. The number (Sing, or Plu.), and why. 

4. The gender (Mas., Fern., Com. or Neuter), and why. 

5. The case (Nom., Poss., Obj. or Ind.), of or to what, and why. 

6. Give the syntax rule goyeming the use of the word. 

Note. — The relation, of use of the word in the sentence is explained when 
the c<iae is given, and the reason for it. The rule is proof that you are correct. 

Example: 

Cowards die many times before their death. 



tn 



'Cowards" is a noun, common noun, third person, plural number, 
common gender, and nominative case to the verb die, according to rule 
the subject of a sentence is in the nominative case. 

"Times" is a noun, common noun, third person, plural number, neuter 
gender, and objective case, according to rule a noun denoting time, 
distance, measure, or value is in the objective case without a governing 
word. 

"Death" Is a noun, common noun, third person, singular number, 
neuter gender, and objective case, object of the preposition before, 
according to rule the object of a preposition is in the objective case. 

To Pi^SE TfiE VERB TELL 

1. The Part of speech, and class. 

2. The Mode (Ind., Pot., Subj., Imper., or Infin.), and why. 

3. The Tense (Pres., Past, Fut., Pres. Per., Past Per., Fut Per.), 

and why. 

4. The Person and Number, and why. 

5. Give t^e syntax rule. 

Example: 

John studies grammar. 

First thought — Studies what? Grammar. Then the verb "studies" 
has an object after it, and is a transitive verliu 

"Studies" is a verb, transitive verb, indicative mode (sentence asserts 
a fact), present tense, third person, singular number to agree with the 
subject "John," according to rule, a verb must agree with its subject 
in person and number. 

To PARSE AN ADJECTIVE OB ADVERB TELL 

1. What part of speech, and why. 

2. State what it tells or does. 

3. State what kind, and why (if an adverb). 

4. Give the syntax rule. 

Example: 

Those large birds fly rapidly. 
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*Large" is an adjective, because it modiTBes the noun birds, It tells 
what kind of birds, according to rule, adjectives modify nouns or pro- 
nouns. 



Kind 
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LESSON XX. 

MODEL FOR ANALYSIS. 

Outline. 

' Declarative. 
Interrogative. 
Imperative. 
^ Exclamatory. 

Simple. 
l- Construction "j Compound. 

L Complex. 



' Class 



reason. 



Subject 



r Simple. 



Subject 
Modifiers " 



Compound. 
Adjective. 
Word. 
Phrase. 
^ Clause. 

Predicate {Simple. 

^ Compound. 
Adverb. 



reason. 



Predicate 
Modifiers 



- reason. 



Object 



I 



Object ] Word, Phrase, 



> reason. 



Attribute 



- reason. 



} 



reason. 



Word. 

Phrase. 

, Clause. 

f Simple. 

'^ Compound. 

( Adjective. 
Dieci; 

Modifiers i ^, 

^ Clause. 

Adjective. 

Noun. 

Word. 

Phrase. 

_ Clause. 

Attendant or Independent Element. 



For convenience in analysis, modifiers will be classified as follows: 

A word is an element of the first class. 

A phrase is an element of the second class. 

A clause is an element of the third class. 
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1. The leaves fall very quietly. 

Analysis. — This is a simple declarative sentence. It is a single propo- 
sition, and asserts a fact. Leaves is the simple subject modified by the, 
an adjective element of the first class. Fall is the simple predicate 
modified by quietly, an adverbial element of the first class. Quietly is 
modified by very, an adverbial element of the first class. 

2. The house by the river was swept away by the flood. 

Analysis. — This is a simple declarative sentence. It is a single propo- 
sition, and asserts a fact. House is the simple subject modified by the, 
an adjective element of the first class; and by "by the river," an adjective 
element of the second class. Was swept is the simple predicate modified 
by awa:y, an adverbial element of the first class; and by "by the fiood," 
an adverbial element of the second class. 

3. Charles works in a factory, and Henry is employed in an office. 

Analysis. — This is a compound declarative sentence. It is two propo- 
sitions connected by and, a conjunction. "Charles works in the fac- 
tory" is the first member, of which Charles is the simple subject 
unmodified. Works is the simple predicate modified by "in a factory," 
an adverbial element of the second class. "Henry is employed in an 
office" is the second member, of which Henry is the simple subject 
unmodified; and is employed is the simple predicate modified by "in an 
office," an adverbial element of the second class. 

4. A person who is hopeful looks on the side that is bright 

Analysis. — This is a complex declarative sentence. It has one prin- 
cipal and two dependent clauses. Person is the simple subject modified 
by a, an adjective element of the first class; and by "who is hopeful," 
an adjective element of the third class, of which who is the simple 
subject unmodified, and is hopeful is the predicate. Is is the copula and 
hopeful, the attribute, an adjective modifying the subject who. Who 
is a relative pronoun and relates to its antecedent person, in such a way 
as to connect the clause to it. 

Looks is the simple predicate modified by "on the side that is bright,*' 
an adverbial element of the second class, of which side is the principal 
word modified by "that is bright," an adjective element of the third class, 
of which that is the simple subject unmodified, and is bright is the 
predicate. Is is the copula, and bright, the attribute, an adjective modi- 
fying the subject that. That is a relative pronoun and relates to its 
antecedent, side, in such a way as to connect the clause to it. 

Note. — Any system of diagraming may be used that Is preferred by the In- 
structor. Sometimes it is well to use a diagram to malce some point clear, but, 
for practical drills to train the student to quickly see the relation of all the 
elements of a sentence as he reads it, analysis without any diagram is the better 
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practice. A thorough drill of this kind is the best foundation woric for punctua- 
tion, as well as sentence structure. To make this work of the greatest possible 
value to the student, a thorough knowledge of the nature and inflections of the 
different parts of speech is necessary. 

Sentences fob review and practice in parsing and analysis: 

1. If he were here, he could tell us. 

2. They have paid it since you saw them. 

3. Some persons think one thing and some think another. 

4. Many believe this while only a few believe that. 

5. A thing that is beautiful is a joy forever. 

6. A person who is hopeful looks on the side that is bright 

7. This is the one to which I referred. 

8. He was the man of whom I was speaking. 

9. That the boy is innocent is the general opinion. 

10. All admit that he is honest. 

11. The general opinion is that the boy is innocent 

12. It being a legal holiday, the banks were closed. 

13. The sun having set, we returned home. 

14. I asked him to go with us ("him to go" is the object). 

15. We expected them to deliver it to you. 

16. He who does the best his circumstances allows does well. 

17. The book which you sent me is very interesting. 

18. These are the flowers that she gave me. * 

19. The speaker did not arrive, which greatly disappointed the 

audience "(the speaker did not arrive" is the antecedent of 
which), 

20. An old man who was at the point of death sent for his son, 

who was an idle, careless fellow. 



LESSON XXI. 

Correct and analyze the following sentences, and parse the 
verbs: 

1. You done it yourself. 

2. They are laying idle. 

3. I know he done it for I seen him. 

4. Sit the bucket on the bench and let it set there. 
5 He lay the book down and set on it. 

6. It was did in a hurry. 

7. What have become of our friends? 

8. Six months' interest are due. 

9. Either you or I are in the way. 
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10. I seen him at the station, but I am sure he could not have 

saw me. 

11. The trial is over and the jury have rendered a verdict. 

12. Congress have adjourned. 

13. He has not spoke to-day. 

14. We did as we are told. 

15. I will freeze if I do not move about. 

16. You shall feel better soon I think. 

Correct and parse the pronoun forms in the following, and 
analyze the sentences: 

1. James and me were invited to dinner. 

2. They invited James and I to dinner. 

3. It was him sent for you. 

4. Him and me are the same age. 

5. It was him and me that were chosen. 

6. Whom do you think it is? 

7. I am certain it was not him. 

8. Between you and I, it was him who did it 

9. Did they leave a message for he and I? 

10. Where did you get them apples? 

11. You and them should come to an understanding. 

12. They are richer than us, but we are as happy as them. 



LESSON XXII. 

Sentences Selected for Illustration, Analysis, or Parsing. General 

Review Practise. 

ADJECTIVE. 

A word, phrase^ or clause, 

1. All men are mortal. 

2. Many wise men have written books. 

3. Those birds of prey secure their victim. 

4. The man whom you saw lives in the city. 

5. The evening train turning a sharp curve was thrown from the 

track. 

6. Which of the buildings have you leased? 

7. We have sold several of this kind and a few of the other. 

8. If you know of any for sale, write to us at once. 

9. In all our stock, we have nothing cheaper than those. 
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10. We handle none but first-class goods, and we guarantee satis- 

faction to those who buy of us. 

11. What you say is true, but the same thing may be said of other 

business undertakings. 
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ADVERBS. 
A word, phrase, or clause, 

1. The patient suffered intensely. 

2. You should listen more attentively. 

3. Too much time was wasted. 

4. An intensely painful operation was performed. 

5. A peculiarly interesting story was told. 

6. An extravagantly high price was paid. 

7. She sits by the open window. 

8. She came after you had gone. 

9. I had ridden a short distance when the sun began to rise. 

10. They have paid it since you saw them. 

11. It happened just as we were leaving. 

12. They will pay the check if you present it promptly. 

13. She is as tall as you are. 



LESSON XXIV. 

SUBJECT. 

A word, phrase, or clause. 

1. Winter is coming. 

2. To steal is base. 

3. The hero of the Book of Job came from a strange land and of a 

strange parentage. 

4 If you have not received our letter, let us hear from you at once. 

6. Come to our office at 2 o'clock, if possible. 

6. Since writing you yesterday, we have received your check. 

7. Whatever is, is right. 

8. That he is honest is admitted by all. 

9. That the note was fraudulently obtained, was the defense. 
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PREDICATE. 
A word, phrase, or clause. 

1. Harry saw the sun. 

2. The old man slowly saws the green wood 

3. I want him to go. 

4. It is pleasant to see the sun. 

5. To be good is to be happy. 

6. For us to know our faults is profitable. 

7. It is easy to find fault. 

8. He seemed to be innocent (attribute). 



LESSON XXV, 
OBJECT. 

A word, phrase, or clause. 

1. Men love money. 

2. Alice knew that we were not at home. 

3. The tailor made him a coat 

4. All admit that he is honest. 

5. He told me that you were expecting to go. 

6. He talked to Ine about what had happened. 

ATTRIBUTE. 

A word, phrase, or clause. 
(Predicate completed by attributes.) 

1. He is my friend. 

2. The man is honest. 

3. The flower is beautiful. 

4. It was he and I. 

5. It was not I who played truant. 

6. John is of a quiet disposition. 

7. The command was "Storm the fort at daybreak. 

8. To obey is to enjoy. 



t* 



LESSON XXVI. 

CONNECTIVE ELEMENTS. 
Relative Pronoun. — Complex Sentences, 

1. A man who is fearless always defends a cause that is righteous. 

2. There are but few men of whom that can be said. 

3. That is the house in which he formerly lived. 
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4. Tell me what you saw. 

5. I got what I desired. 

6. I remember what you said. 

7. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. 

8. Whosover keepeth the law is a wise son. 

Conjunctive Adverbs. — Complex Sentences, 

1. They have paid it since you saw them. 

2. It happened as we were leaving. 

3. The train arrived while we were standing there. 

4. He did as he w^as told because he was threatened. 

5. Water freezes when it is cold. 

6. You do as I do. 

7. He locks the door after the horse is stolen. 

8. The people were astonished when they heard her voice. 

9. He never has a lesson because he is too lazy to study. 

Subordinate Conjunctions. — Complex Sentences. 

1. The ground is wet, because it has rained. 

2. If the air is quickly compressed, enough heat is evolved to pro- 

duce combustion. 

3. Spiders have eyes all over their heads in order that they may 

see in many directions at one time. 

4. If it rains, the ground will be too wet. 



LESSON XXVII. 

CO-ORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Talent is something, but tact is everything. 

2. There may be knowledge without wisdom and there may be 

wisdom without knowledge. 

3. John locked the door and put the key in his pocket. 

4. He came and went like a pleasant thought. 

5. You must do better work or we shall discharge you. 

6. Wheat, corn, and oats are raised in this country, in India, and 

in Europe. 

7. He went to school and I stayed at home. 

8. The morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted 

for joy. 

CORRELATIVE AND INTRODUCTORY CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Both the ties of nature and the dictates of policy demand this. 

2. The truth is that I am tired of ticking. 

3. Dogs not only bark but also bite. 
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4. He was neither rich nor poor. 

5. Not only dogs bark but wolves also. 

6. Language was given us that we might say pleasant things of 

each other. 

7. Neither John nor his brother could go. 

8. Will you be so kind as to answer my question? 

9. He can write as well as anyone I know. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. He and I were playmates. 

2. She and my aunt are great friends. 

3. I see them on their winding way. 

4. It was not they, it was she. 

5. He and I are of the same age. 

6. He being a stranger, they easily misled him. 

7. I knew that it was he. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Will you go with me into the garden? 

2. In my father's house are many mansions. 

3. We went over the river, through the cornfield, into the wooda 

4. The Rhone flows out from among the Alps. 

ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. That book is yours. 

2. The ground is your own. 

3. Do your duty and I will do mine. 

4. Those who sow will reap. 

5. Many are called but few are chosen. 

6. Which will you have, the small or the large book? 

7. Hand me those. 

8. These are good but those are better. 



LESSON XXIX. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Who saw the horse run? 

2. For whom did he inquire? 
8. Which is the lesson? 
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4. Of whom did you write? 

5. Who was it? 

6. What will you have? 

7. What was said, and who said it? 

APPOSITIVES. 

1. I saw your brother, him who is a doctor. 

2. Brooklyn, a city in the United States, is noted for its churcheR. 

3. Mr. Smith, the doctor, is related to Mr. Brown, the blacksmith 

4. Ira Jacobs, he whom you punished, was not to be blamed. 



LESSON XXX. 

INFINITIVES. 

1. We will strive to please you (adv.). 

2. To be entirely just in our estimate of others is impossible (subj.). 

3. We should learn to govern ourselves (obj. comp.). 

4. Each hill attempts to aoe her voice. 

5. No way remains but to go on. 

6. We found the report to be true. 

7. If you want to be promoted try to earn more than you are getting. 

8. I am glad to think that I am not bound to make the world go 

right, but only to discover and to do, with cheerful heart, 
the work that God appoints. 

9. To be candid, I have but little confidence in the plan. 

10. His desire is to know more. 

11. It is beautiful to behold. 

12. Cyrus W. Field's scheme, to unite the two continents by a cable, 

was finally successful. 



LESSON XXXI. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The good king betrayed by his enemies fled to his castle. 

2. Being innocent of the charge, be firm and confident. 
H. The vessel sailing in the bay has no captain. 

4. We heard the wolves howling in the woods. 

5. We heard the owl hooting. 

6. His having been absent so long made it hard for him to keep up. 

7. The wind goes whistling through the trees. 
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NOUNS DENOTING TIME, MEASURE, DISTANCE, VALUE, OR 

DIRECTION. 

1. That man is worth fifty thousand dollars. 

2. We will fill your order to-morrow. 

3. They will return next week. 

4. He went west last summer for his health. 

5. The ship sailed south four days. 

6. The hog weighed four hundred pounds. 

7. The horse is fifteen hands high. 



LESSON XXXII. 

ATTENDANT ELEMENTS. 

1. Torch in hand, our guide led us into the dark cave. 

2. Business being dull, we were obliged to close. 

3. The hour having arrived, we will proceed to transact the busi- 

ness for which we came together. 

4. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand 

and my heart to this vote. 

5. They hurried him off to jail, he protesting and declaring that 
he was innocent. 

TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

1. The sun melts the snow. 

2. The snow melts rapidly. 

3. The farmer burns the wood. 

4. The wood burns rapidly. 

5. They paid the notes last week. 

6. The cashier counted the money. 

7. The notes were paid by them last week. 

8. The clerk's employer discharged him. 

9. The money was counted by the cashier. 

10. The timely suggestion was kindly received. 

11. A furious equinoctial gale has just swept by. 

12. Between the mind of man and the outer world are interposed 

the nerves of the human body. 

13. The President and the Senate appoint certain men ministers to 

foreign courts. 

14. Custom renders the feelings blunt and callous. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

ARRANGEMENT OF ELEMENTS. 

The regular order of arrangement of the principal elements of a 
sentence is: 

Subject Predicate, Object. 

men, love, money, 

man, spoke, 

An adjective usually stands before the word it modifies, unless it be 
a phrase or clause. 

The old man spoke. 

The large birds fly. 

The large birds of prey fly. 

The old man whom you saw spoke. 

Adverbs are placed either before or after the words they modify. 

The old man then spoke kindly to the child. 

The inverted order of arrangement is used to emphasize the predicate; 
as. Great was our wonder. Known unto God are all his works. 

A relative pronoun should be arranged as near to its antecedent as 
possible; as, "Solomon was the son of David, who built the temple;" 
should be, "Solomon, who built the temple, was the son of David." 

REMEMBER THIS GENERAL RULE. 

All modifiers should be placed as near as possible to the words they 
modify. 

COBBECT THE ARRANGEMENT IN THE FOLLOWING: 

1. He went to town, driving a fiock of sheep, on horseback. 

2. Nature tells me that I am the image of God as well as scripture. 

3. A child was run over by a heavy wagon four years old. 

4. I cannot think of leaving you without distress. 

5. The poor child, after searching from one end of the market to 

the other, for a penny, at last, bought an apple. 

6. The following lines were written by a gentleman who died 

some years ago for mere amusement. 

7.. A man was killed by a railroad car running into Boston sup- 
posed to be deaf. 

8. A charitable lady wishes to adopt a little boy with a small 
family. 
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9. Wanted — A room for a single gentleman not smaller than twelve 
feet long and eight feet wide. 

10. A poor child was found in the streets by a wealthy and benevo- 

lent gentleman suffering from cold and hunger. 

11. The town contains fifty houses and one hundred inhabitants 

built of brick. 

12. A gentleman will let his house going abroad for the summer to 

a small family containing all the improvements. 

13. Did you return that book to the library which I loaned you? 

14. My brother caught the fish on a small hook baited with a worm 

which we had for breakfast 

15. You have no right to decide who are interested. 

Abbanoe the elements in the following sentences in their 
natubal ob beoulab obdebi 

1. A Jolly old soul was he. 

2. Blessed are the poor in heart 

3. Down swept the chill wind from the north. 

4. Silently fell the autumn leaves. 

5. Against the wall leans the peach tree, and over all wanders 

the woodbine. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Capitals must be used sparingly, or the whole object of their use will 
be defeated. Become thoroughly acquainted with the general rules, and 
then if in doubt use a small letter. 

1. Every independent sentence, every line of poetry, and every direct 
quotation should begin with a capital letter. 

2. The pronoun I and the interjection should be capitals. 

3. All names of Deity, except pronouns, when accompanied by their 
antecedents, should be capitalized. 

4. Capitalize words denoting happiness in the life beyond the grave- 
as. Paradise, Heaven, Providence, etc., but not when used in the ordi- 
nary sense. 

5. Capitalize all proper nouns, and all nouns and adjectives formed 
from proper names, names of streets and squares, names of the months, 
the days of the week, and holidays — in short, every word that is used 
to designate a special thing. 

6. Capitalize the preposition preceding the proper names in foreign 
languages; as, Van in Dutch, Von in German, De or D' in French, Da, 
Delia, Di, in Italian; as, Van Tromp, Von Humboldt, D'Alembert 
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7. Capitalize the titles of books, pictures, newspapers, price lists, 
sub-headings, contents of chapters, table of contents, etc., especially the 
first word and every noun. 

8. Capitalize the names of things personified, of specially important 
things, events, or bodies of men. 

9. Capitalize the names of countries, states, counties, townships, 
when referring to the political organizations, as: The North, the South, 
the East, the West, Orient, Occident, Europe, Asia, France; but not 
when referring to a tract of land; as. The city is east of the river. 
Springfield is in Greene county. The state of New York. 

10. Capitalize titles of honor, respect, and oflScial titles, as: His 
Majesty. The President of the United States. The Mayor of St. Louis. 
General Wheeler. President Fuller. Aunt Mary. Cousin John. 

11. Compound words like Vice-President, Vice-Admiral, Major-Gen- 
eral, should have both words capitalized. 

12. Capitalize all words used to indicate the Bible directly, as: The 
Scriptures, Scripture, the Gospel, the Epistles, the Church, etc. 

13. In Botany and Zoology the names of Classes, Family, and Genera 
are capitalized; the names of species are written with a small letter, 
unless coming from a proper name. 

14. Three lines drawn under a letter or word, in manuscript, show 
that it is to be printed in CAPITALS; two lines, in small capitals; 
one line, in Italics. 



LESSON XXXV. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is a science, based upon the construction of sentences, 
arrangement of the elements that make up a sentence, and the relation 
of these elements to each other. It will be necessary to have a thorough 
knowledge of these things before we are able to apply the rules of punc- 
tuation intelligently. 

We have learned the relation of subordinate clauses, attendant ele- 
ments, introductory words, parenthetical words, phrases, and clauses, 
and explanatory elements, to the sentence. Almost the whole science of 
punctuation consists in the proper use of the comma in so separating 
these elements as to show the precise meaning of the sentence. 

Proper punctuation will make the meaning plainer, but cannot cure 

the faults of bad composition. As before staled, our ability to apply the 

rules of punctuation will depend upon our knowledge of the relation of 

the elements of sentences to each other. 
4 
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Rule 1. — ^Use a comma before a phrase commencing with a participle,' 
when it is separated from the word it modifies: 

1. We enclose our check for $25.35, covering our account. 

Rule 2. — ^A declarative sentence should always have a period at the 
close; an interrogative sentence, a question mark; and an exclamatory 
sentence, an exclamation point. 

Rule 3. — In a series of words or phrases of the same part of speech 
and in the same construction, a comma should be placed between 
the words in the series, whether the conjunctions are omitted or not: 

1. The discourse was beautifully, elegantly, and forcibly delivered. 

2. The spirit of the Almighty is within, around, and .above us. 

3. Honesty, industry, and temperance are essential to happiness. 

4. The man of education, good judgment, energy, promptness, and 
faithfulness succeeds. 

6. The man professed neither to eat, nor drink, nor sleep. 
6- The husband, wife, and children suffered extremely. 

7. Saying with a loud voice, worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 

receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing. 

8. From generation to generation, man, and beast, and house, and 

land have gone on in succession here, replacing,, following, 
renewing, repairing and being repaired, demanding and get- 
ting more support, etc. 



LESSON XXXVI. 

Rule 4. — ^A series of pairs of words, when connected by conjuctions, 
should be separated in pairs by comlnas. 

1. Interest and ambition, honor and shame, friendship and enmity, 

gratitude and revenge, are the prime movers in public trans- 
actions. 

2. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand 

and my heart to this vote. 

3. Let elevation without turgidness, purity without primness, 

pathos without w^hining, characterize our style. 

Each co-ordinate sentence or expression should be followed by a 
comma, as: Reading makes a full man, speaking makes a ready man, 
and writing makes an exact man. Speak as you mean, do as you pro- 
fess, and perform what you promise. 
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Punctuate the following: 

Note. — A good plan is to have all members of the class to look on the book 
and watch carefully for errors, while one member reads three or four sentences, 
or the whole selection, calling out the proper point as he reads along. Let the 
class correct mistakes and give reasons. This method will make one accurate 
and ready in the use of points. 

1. Apples pears grapes bananas and oranges have an upward 

tendency in the market. 

2. He was brave pious patriotic in all his aspirations. 

3. They have been prompt honest and generous in all their deal- 

ings with us. 

4. She writes an easy strong legible hand. 

5. Sickness and suffering sorrow and despair poverty and crime 

are fruits of intemperance. 

6. Infinite space endless numbers and eternal duration fill the 

mind with great ideas. 

7. Speak as you mean do as you profess and perform what you 

promise. 

Rule 5. — A complimentary closing of a letter should be followed by a 
comma: 

Yours truly. Very truly, Fraternally yours, Yours sincerely, etc. 

Note. — Begin these at 30 or 35 on the scale of your typewriter, no matter 
where the last sentence of your letter ends. 
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Rule 6. — Adverbs and short phrases (parenthetical words and 
phrases), when they break the close connection between parts of a sen- 
tence, should be separated from the sentence, by commas. 

1. As an orator, perhaps, he was not magnetic or inspiring. 

2. There is, however, a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a 

virtue. 

3. I had grown to my desk, as it were, and the work had entered 

my soul. 

4. True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in mere speech. 

5. Our civilization, therefore, is not an unmixed good. 

6. Punctuality is, no'^doubt, a quality of high importance. 

The following list are among the more common words and phrases 
used in this way: 

However, then, indeed, now, moreover, therefore, too, first, finally, 
namely, perhaps, also, second, lastly, again, further, in short, for 
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instance, as it were, no doubt, in Gruth, you know, in like manner, 
as it appears, etc. 

Note. — When they readily coalesce with the whole sentence, the comma should 
be omitted. 

Rule 7. — ^A word or expression used in apposition is an explanatory 
modifier, and should be separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas. 

1. We, the undersigned, subscribe as follows. 

2. Milton, the poet, was blind when he wrote his greatest poem. 

Paradise Lost. 

3. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was a man of genius. 

Note. — When the noun in apposition is closely connected, no comma is re- 
quired ; as, Paul the apostle preached to the Gentiles. 

Rule 8. — Introductory words or independent elements, and attendant 
elements should be separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

1. The sun having set, we returned home. 

2. Supper over, we withdrew to the garden for a walk. 

3. The debt having been paid, the mortgage was canceled. 

4. Gentlemen, — Your order of ye~sterday has been filled. 

5. Mr. President, — I move that a committee be appointed. 

6. Children, ob6y your parents. 

7. Charles, shut the door. 

Punctuate the following: 

1. Mr. President I rise to a point of order. 

2. My dear sir you are in error about this matter. 

3. We trust however that you may see it in a different light. 

4. They were indeed better than we expected. 

5. Again we often hear men say that they will not believe what 

they cannot understand. 

6. A man of great wealth may for want of education and refine- 

ment of manner become a mere cipher in society. 

7. Business education to use a figure is the golden key to business 

success. 

8. The reader should however as he proceeds from sentence to 

sentence make a note of whatever strikes his attention. 

9. They are in fact only waiting for a favorable opportunity. 

10. Then came Jesus the doors being shut and stood in their midst 

11. We the people of the United States do hereby ordain and estab- 

lish this Constitution. 

12. Paul the great apostle was a man of energy. 

13. James Hill Esq. was a man of great prominence. 

14. Victoria the great Queen of England was very wealthy. 
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15. No I am not prepared to do so. 

16. Yes sir that Is where I saw him. 

17. The sun having set we returned home. 

18. Business being dull they were obliged to close. 

19. The debt having be^n paid the mortgage was canceled. 
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Rule 9. — Inverted phrases or clauses and conditional clauses, should 
De separated from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

1. If you have not received our letter, let us hear from you. 

2. Since writing to you yesterday, we have received your check. 

3. If you are in a hurry, you need not wait for us. 

4. When a man ceases to go up, he begins to go down. 

5. To supply the deficiency, he resorted to a shameful trick. 

6. Of all our senses, sight is the most important. 

Note. — Under "Arrangement of elements" we learned the general rule "All 
modifiers should be placed as near the word they modify as possible." Now, as 
two or more words, phrases, and clauses may modify the same word, it is im- 
possible to place each one next to the word it modifies. When a phrase or clause 
is thus separated from the word it modifies, it should be set off by commas. 

7. We quote very low prices on our goods, with the expectation of 

having our bills met at maturity. * 

8. We return your invoice of the 21st inst., for correction. 

PUNCrrUATE THE FOLLOWING! 

1. In reply to your letter I wish to say that it is contrary to our 

rules, etc. 

2. In answer to your inquiry we are pleased to inform you that 

the note was duly settled. 

3. If you wish a consignment of these goods telegraph us imme- 

diately. 

4. Hoping to hear from you soon I remain yours truly. 

5. Please telegraph me on receipt of this letter saying when they 

will be ready to ship. 

6. Trusting this will interest you and that we may hear from 

you soon we are yours truly. 

7. Let us know when you will ship balance of order and very much 

oblige yours truly. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

Rui£ 10. — The logical subject (subject with its modifiers), when very- 
long, and when it ends with a verb, should be. followed by a comma. 

1. The book you so kindly sent me for examination several days 

ago, came to hand last evening. 

2. Whatever is, is right 

3. The letter that the postman lost, was the most important of all. 

Capitalize and punctuate the following sentences: 

All things that are are with more spirit chased than enjoyed what is 
foreordained to be will be he who would make his business suc- 
ceed must give it his careful thought and attention a circular 
which is small neat and attractive is what we desire the letters 
that we write are in a sense mental photographs of ourselves 
the impression that in order to hold a good position one needs 
but to learn shorthand was formerly almost universal the mem 
bers of the House of Commons who had many years before been 
expelled by the army returned to their seats. 
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Rule 11. — And, but, or any co-ordinate conjunction, when connecting 
clauses which are long, should be preceded by a comma. 

1. We handle none but first-class goods, and we guarantee satis- 

faction to those who buy of us. 

2. Charles works in a factory, and Henry is employed in an oflace. 

3. They all went to the picnic, but I stayed at home and worked. 

Punctuate the following: 

I believe him to be trustworthy and can recommend him to any 
one needing a stenographer I think it was the forepart of July I 
went to town with him and he purchased a harvester he has bee a 
very thorough and industrious in his work and writes both rap- 
idly and accurately one of the typewriter stands belongs to me 
and I think the copyholder but I would not say until I saw it. 

Rule 12. — Relative, participial, and adverbial clauses, if not restrictive, 
should be set off with commas. 

1. The firm, which is the largest of its kind, is located in Boston. 

2. Our broker, who is well posted on the subject of mining, thinks 

the enterprise would not pay. 
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3. My conversation with the President of the company, of which I 

wrote you, was very satisfactory. 

4. Personally, I am opposed to the appropriation, because the 

improvement is not needed. 

If restrictive, the clause is not set off. 

5. A person who has heart trouble should not take gas. 

6. The firm that makes these goods is located in Boston. 

7. He signed the agreement because he had to do it. 

8. The room containing the largest windows was selected. 

Note. — A relative or participial clause used to describe its antecedent is not 
restrictive ; it adds a thought. When used to limit or point out, it is restrictive. 

RuiiE 13. — When the verb is omitted in a sentence, insert a comma; as, 
Reading makes a full man; conference, a ready man; writing, an exact 
man. 

Rule 14. — Quotation marks are used to show that the words enclosed 
by them are the exact words of another writer or speaker; as, He re- 
marked, "I fear it is true." His last words were, "Don't give up the 
ship." 

Rule 15. — Short quotations should be preceded by a comma; as, 
Their watchword was, "Taxation without representation is tyranny." 

Rule 16. — Commas are used to separate the figures of large numbers 
into periods of three figures each; as, $49,793.56; $12,789,464.23; 
437,854,216. 

Rule 17. — ^A dash should be used before and after a parenthetical 
clause which is too closely connected to be enclosed in parentheses. 
Commas should not be used before the dashes unless the commas would 
be necessary if the parenthetical clause were omitted. 

To render the Constitution perpetual, — ^which G6S grant it may be, — 
it is necessary that its benefits should be practically felt by all 
parts of the country. — D. Webster. 

The statement may be true — I am not prepared to dispute it — that 
he is guilty. 
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Rule 18. — Parentheses should be used to inclose an explanation, 
authority, definition, reference, translation or other matter not strictly 
belonging to the sentence: 

Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret to the proud man 
himself), is the most ordinary spring of action. 

Note. — Any marlcs belonging to the parenthetical part should be inside the 
parenthesis, but those pertaining to the sentence should be outside. 
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Parentheses should also be used to inclose an amount or number in 
figures, when it is also written in words; as, Inclosed find fifty-four dol- 
lars ($54) to apply on account. 

The use of brackets is the same as that of parentheses, but should be 
restricted to notes, corrections and interpolations. 

Rule 19. — The apostrophe should be used to mark the omission of a 
letter, and the elision of a syllable; as, I've, for I have; thou'rt, for thou 
art; you'll, for you will; 'twas, for it was; 'tis, for it is; don't, for do 
not; 'midst, for amidst; o'er, for over; ne'er, for never; '01, for 1901; 
cont'd, for continued. 

Also to indicate the possessive case and the plural of a letter, figure, 
or sign, as: Boy's, men's, 7's, 12's, t's, X's, girl's, girls'. 

Note. — The apostrophe should not be used with the pronouns his, ours, its, 
yours, etc. 

Rule 20. — ^A semicolon should be used just before such words as 
namely, as, thus, viz., followed by an illustration or enumeration; as, 
We should be pleased to furnish you the following periodicals; namely. 
North American Review, Review of Reviews, The Bookkeeper, The 
Phonographic World, etc. 

After each item in a series; as, We quote you as follows: No. 1, $1.25; 
fair to- medium, 75 cts.; No. 4, dull at 64 cts.^ 

To separate closely connected simple sentences when conjunctions are 
omitted; as. The way was long; the wind was cold; the minstrel was 
infirm and old. 

To separate clauses which are subdivided by commas within them- 
selves. 

1. All important, then, is the choice of an ideal; for this, more than 

rules or precepts, will determine what we shall become. 

2. To be able to solve a complex mathematical problem may be 

unimportant; but to have the mental habit of accurate, close, 
patient thinking is important. 



LESSON XLII. 

Rule 21. — The colon should be used after the salutation at the begin- 
ning of a letter; as, Sir: Gentlemen: Dear Madam: To whom it may 
concern : 

Between figures designating hours and minutes, as: 9:30 A. M.; 
7:45 P. M. 

Before an enumeration of articles or parts coming after such expres- 
sions as "the following," "as follows," "as follov/"; also after example 
when followed by an illustration. 

1. Please ship us at once by fast freight the following goods: 
(items follow.) 
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2. Patrick Henry closed his speech with these words: Caesar had 

his Brutus; Charles the First, his Cromwell; and George 
the Third may profit by their example. 

3. We should be pleased to supply you with any or all of the fol- 

lowing: The Century, Harper's, and The Arena, and the 
North American Review. 

Rule 22. — The intebbooation should be used at the close of a direct 
question : 

, 1. Come to see us? 

2. The question, *What do we live for?' is a solemn one. 

3. Shall a man gain the favor of heaven by impiety? by falsehood? 

by murder? by theft? Affirmatively: A man cannot obtain the 
favor of heaven by impiety, by falsehood, by murder, by 
theft. (Here the question mark is equivalent to a comma.) 

4. Who will heed his absurd claim? who will be influenced by his 

misrepresentations? Affirmatively: No one will heed his ab- 
surd claim; no one will be influenced by his misrepresenta- 
tions. (Here the question mark is equivalent to a semicolon. 



LESSON XLIII. 

Rule 23. — ^The exclamation should be used after words, phrases, or 
sentences expressing strong emotion; as, Alas! I am undone. Oh, where 
shall rest be found! O, Absalom! 

The CABET is used to mark the omission of a letter, a word, or a num- 
ber of words; as, 

been 
Your letter has just, received. 

NoTB.~Word8 may be supplied In this way but it is better to rewrite than to use them. 

Mabks of ellipsis should be used to indicate the omission of a por- 
tion of a sentence or discourse. They are represented by dots ( ) , 

by stars (      ), orbya dash ( ). 

Masks of befebence are the asterisk (*), the dagger (t), section (§), 
parallel lines (|{), etc. 

The hyphen should be used between the parts of compound words, 
and at the end of a line to indicate that a word is divided. 

Note. — Never divide a syllable at the end of a line. Never place the first 
syllable only at the end of a line, when thai syllable cou tains but one letter ; 
and, if the last syllable contains but one letter, never place It alone at the 
beginning of the next line. If a word has but one syllable, never divide it. 

Examples: 

1. When two words are compounded, and each word retains its 
original accent, a hyphen is usually used; as. All-wise, snow- 
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shoe, boat-house, dram-shop; but when the accent of one of 
the words is dropped, the hyphen should usually be omitted; 
as, bookkeeper, typewriter, railway, railroad. 

2. The words "half" and "quarter" when prefixed to a noun, should 

be separated by a hyphen; as, half-pail, half -starved, half- 
dollar, quarter-pound. 

3. Two words expressing a number should be united by a hyphen; 

as. Twenty-four, thirty-nine. 

4. When fractions are expressed in words they should be hyphen- 

ized; as. One-third, one-half, four-fifths. 

5. The word "fold," annexed to a word of two or more syllables, 

should be separated by a hyphen; as. Twenty-fold, sixty-fold, 
but if only one syllable, it should not be hyphenized; as. 
Twofold, threefold. 

6. When the second word denotes the act of containing the first, 

use a hyphen; as. Ice-house, wood-box; but if the first is the 
material of which the second is made, use no hyphen; as. 
Ice house, wood box. 

7. Two words of the sshae part-of-lpeech connected by and should 

be hyphenized; as, Up-to-date, up-and-down, cut-and-slash. 
Also words like sewing-machine, printing-press, writing-ma- 
chine, which are habitually used as the name of things. 

Punctuate the following so as to express the real meaning: 

Every lady in the land has twenty nails upon each hand. 
Five and twenty on hands and feet this is true without deceit. 

Punctuate the following so as to get two different meanings: 

He is an old and experienced man in vice and wickedness he is 
never found opposing the works of iniquity he takes delight in the 
downfall of the neighbors he never rejoices in the prosperity of 
any of his fellow creatures he is always ready to assist in de- 
stroying the peace of society he takes no pleasure in serving the 
Lord he is uncommonly diligent in sowing discord among his 
friends and acquaintances he takes no pride in laboring to pro- 
mote the cause of Christianity he has not been negligent in en- 
deavoring to stigmatize all public teachers he makes no exertions 
to subdue his evil passion he strives hard to build up Satan's 
kingdom he lends no aid to fhe support of the gospel among the 
heathen he contributes largely to the evil adversary he pays no 
attention to good advice he gives great heed to the devil he will 
never go to heaven he must go where he will receive the just 
recompense of his reward. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

NOTE— Study the form of letters on pages 61 to 70 before commeociac thU work. 

Let one member of the class read a letter in the following exercises, 
calling out the capital letter or punctuation mark, whatever it may be, 
as he reads along. The other members of the class should watch closely 
for errors, and, after the letter has been read, correct the errors and 
give reasons. If this is repeated on the following six letters until the 
capitals and proper points can be readily and accurately announced as 
the letters are read, very little trouble will ever be experienced in punc- 
tuating a business letter. Of course, the foregoing rules of punctuation 
would have to be thoroughly learned. 

Capptalize, punctuate and paragraph the following: 

i. T J Boyd & Co Thayer Mo gentlemen your order of the 3d calls 
for galvanized iron 40 in wide 36 in is as wide as we carry in 
stock will this size do or shall we make a 4 in strip and solder 
it on the side please advise us in regard to the matter and 
oblige yours truly. 

2. Huff & Turk Scranton Pa gentlemen your order of the 4th inst 

calls for one crate of 6 in russia iron pipe we do not handle 
this and the best price we can get in the city is $4.50 per doz. 
Joints this of course is the pipe already made up if this will 
answer your purpose kindly advise us thanking you for the 
order we remain yours very truly. 

3. Wm A Harris Esq Morgan Tex dear sir yours of the 7th received 

and noted we note you say the prices on boilers and engines 
have advanced ten per cent please send us by return mail a 
new discount sheet covering boilers engines pumps pipe fit- 
tings etc also send us a few blank discount sheets so that 
we can place them in the hands of our men it might be a 
good idea to send us a complete discount sheet of everything 
as the discounts we have from you are scattered over too 
many different sheets and we should like to have them all 
together kindly give this matter your immediate attention 
and oblige yours truly. 

4. Gardner Bros Medicine Lodge Kans Gentlemen we are short on 

your favor to-day one piece of black embroidery at 10 cts 
per yard one piece of fancy dress trimming at 14% cts per 
yard and four pieces of moire ribbon closed out and for 
which we had no substitute hoping you may not suffer any 
inconvenience and asking your further favors we remain 
yours truly. 
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5. M S Marshall Rome N T gentlemen we have your letter of may 

7th and are very much obliged indeed for being allowed to 
ship the goods ordered of us by mistake a few days ago we 
feel that we can give you better goods for lower prices than 
any other house in the country, and if you will favor us by 
giving our salesman an order when he calls again we will 
highly appreciate it hoping to hear from you often we remain 
yours truly. 

6. J C Manning Minneapolis Minn dear sir we yesterday forwarded 

you shirts and summer coats and vests as per your kind 
order through our Mr Watson we were able to fill complete 
with the exception of two No 3350 coats and three No 3075 
coats and vests these we will have made special for you and 
will no doubt have them done to-day we will forward them 
by express prepaid as soon as they are out of the factory at 
our expense it is very difficult at this season of the year to 
fill orders complete with promptness but with these two excep- 
tions we believe you will find all styles and sizes as ordered 
trusting that the goods may open to your entire satisfaction 
and please both you and your customers and that we may 
be favored with your future orders we are yours truly. 



BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCR 



THE SAME INSTRUCTION APPLIES TO BOTH TYPE-WRITTEN 

AND PEN-WRITTEN LETTERS. 



LESSON XLV. 

The success of a business depends more, perhaps, upon the letter- 
writing than any other one thing; but the value of letter-writing does 
not depend altogether on the form and arrangement of the letter. It 
takes careful, thoughtful study of business principles, transactions, con- 
ditions, and relations, to accomplish by correspondence what you want 
to do. It involves a knowledge of the details of the business, of busi- 
ness transactions in general, of accounts, of contracts, and of business 
customs. 

The form, punctuation, paragraphing, and composition of a letter has 
much to do with the impression and influence it will have upon the 
party who receives it, and in many instances this is all-important. 

The probable reasoning in the matter is often the wise thing to 
consider; and he who looks at a question from every possible stand- 
point will be able to exercise the keenest business acumen, and obtain 
results where the ordinary thinker will fail. 

Lesson I. 
' 1. Place and date. 

2. Address \ Arrangement. 
[ Punctuation. 

3. Salutation, 
r Beginning. 

4 Body ^'^e^v}^g' 
Punctuation. 

^ Paging. 

5. Complimentary Closing. 

6. Sicmature. 

J61) 



Heading 
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PLACE AND DATE. 

On full letter size paper (8^x11), begin the name of place about the 
center of the paper on the top line, if the pen and ruled paper are used; 
but if the typewriter is used, begin about the center of the page two 
Inches from the top, and let the name of the place, state, and date follow 
on the same line; thus 

You should be governed by the length _, ,, , , , , ^ -n i. oa inAi 
Ql this line In deciding where to begin. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20, 1901. 

Punctuation. — ^A comma should be placed between each item in the 
heading, and each abbreviation should be followed by a period and 
a comma, if the comma should follow when not abbreviated. 

Note. — Do not abbreviate the name of city, town, or post office either In the 

heading or In the address. Use proper abbreviations for the State. Do not use 
St, nd, d, or th after numbers denoting the day of the month, when the number 
Is followed by the number denoting the year, but place a comma between the 
numbers. 

In case the paper is narrow or the line very long, it may be written 
as follows: 

309 St. Louis St., 

Springfield, Mo., June 20, 1901. 



438 West 63d Street, Chicago, III., 

June 20, 1901. 

Note. — It is better to have only one line, If possible. 



Outline. 



Address - 



1. Arrangement 

2. Salutation. 

3. Punctuation- 



r Of name. 



Of title, ( 

Of postoffice and State. 



Name. — The firm name or name of the person addiassed should be 
written on the first line below the heading, if the pen and ruled paper 
be used; and should begin three-fourths of an inch from the left-hand 
edge of the paper. This point of beginning forms a guide line for the 
left-hand margin of the letter. 
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If the typewriter be used, the name should begin 2, 4, or 6 spaces 
below the heading, depending on the length of the letter. A short letter 
should begin lower than a long one. 
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Titles. — The ordinary titles are Miss, Mrs., Mr., and Esq. A small 
boy is addressed as Master. If a person has no special title, prefix Mr. 
or use Esq. after it, but never use both. A comma should be placed 
before Esq., Sr., or Jr. Sr. is the abbreviation for Senior, and Jr., for 
Junior. The S and J should be capitals. Messrs. is often used as the 
plural of Mr. It is from the French word Messieurs, meaning gentlemen. 
It is pronounced meshers. 

Should a person have such title as Col., Hon., Rev., Dr., his title 
should always be used in addressing him. Sometimes collegiate degrees 
should follow the name; as, A. M., A. B., M. D., D. D. They should be 
preceded by a comma. 

Post Office and State. — The name of the post ofllce and state should 
be written on the next line below the name, beginning one-half of 
an inch to the right of the beginning of the name. 

Salutation. — The salutation of respect or politeness should be. Dear 
Sir, My Dear Sir, Sir, if only one person is addressed; and Gentlemen, 
Sirs, Messrs., if a firm. 

The 16cation of the salutation is an important matter, and the student 
should very carefully and faithfully observe the following forms and 
the punctuation: 

McGregor-Noe Hdw. Co., 

Springfield, Mo 
Gentlemen : 

Be/erring to your letter, etc. 

Messrs. Baymond d Lynch, 
1526 Market St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentler/ien: — Your esteemed favor of, etc. 
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Punctuation. — Place a comma after the name, after the title (if it 
follows the name), and after the post office. Place a period only after 
the state at the end of the second or third line, as the case may be, to 
denote the completion of the address. 

To get at the reason for the use of these marks, study the last address 
above, written out in full as follows: 

Messrs. Raymond & Lynch, who reside at 1526 Market st., which 
is in the city of San Francisco, which is in the state of Cali- 
fornia. 

Place a period after all initials and abbreviations. 

Hon. James Cooney^ 

House of BepresentativeSj 
Washington^ D. (7. 
Dear Sir :^ We are just in receipt of ete. 

Bobert L. Goode, JEsq.^ 

Prest. Board of Education^ 

Springfield^ Mo 
Dear Sir: — Will you kindly^ etc.^ 

Mr. P. B. S. Peters, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of recent date, etc 

Hon. Geo. G. Vest, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: — Bepresenting the civil service, etc. 

Note. — The punctuation and forms in tlie above sliould be carefully followed. 
Uemember to separate tlie name, the street and number, the post office, and the 
state by commas. Place a period after every abbreviation, initial, and at the 
end of the address. When any line except the last ends with an abbreviation, 
use a period and comma. Always place a comma before the title if it follows the 
name. Do not write nd, rd, aa 2nd, 3rd, but 2d, 3d. Do not place periods after 
these or after 1st, 12th, etc. 
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TYPEWRITING. 

The foregoing forms are correct, whether the pen or the typewriter 
is used, but in typewriting the arrangement of the address is governed 
by the scale on the machine. 

The name begins at '*0" on the scale, the post office or second line 
begins at "5" on the scale, and, if there be three lines in the address, 
the third line begins at "10" on the scale; then the salutation, Dear 
Sir, or Gentlemen, etc., begins at "5," which is also the paragraph line. 

The punctuation and form of address is exactly the same as the forms 
already given. This matter of form and punctuation should be very 
carefully studied, and strictly adhered to. 

In writing the address, figures only should be used for street number, 
as: No. 929 Benton Av., but the name of the street should be written in 
full; as. No. 309 N. Fifth St. 

Note. — The student should promptly and carefully fix the arrangement of the 
form of address in his mind, so that he will have no hesitation in placing the 
parts where they belong. 



LESSON XLVII, 

BODY OF THE LETTER. 

Outline. 



Body 



1. Beginning. 

2. Paragraphing. 

3. Complimentary closing. 

4. Punctuation. 
. 5. Paging. 



Beginning. — The beginning of the body of the letter follows the salu- 
tation, and should be on the same line or the next line below. The 
second line in the address may serve as a guide for the beginning of 
the body of the letter, and also as the paragraph line. 



Mr. Homer F. Loomis^ 

Cleveland, 0. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of recent date is received, etc. 

5 
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Pabaobaphing. — The location of the post oflBce address (or second 
line of address) may serve as a guide to the location of the paragraphs 
in the letter. 

Proper paragraphing depends, largely, upon the good sense of the 
writer, as rules cannot he given to cover all cases. The general rule 
for paragraphing is, "Make a new paragraph when the subject changes 
entirely." This does not mean the subject of the sentence, but the 
subject of the discourse. For instance, if you write a person for a 
statement of your account, and should also wish to mention the fact 
that a relative of his had called to see you, you should begin the latter 
part with a new paragraph. 

Too frequent paragraphing should be carefully guarded against, as it 
will produce a broken or ragged appearance. As a rule, a page should 
not contain more than three or four paragraphs. 

When you have two very important matters to write the same person 
or firm about and each would be suflacient for a letter, it is often wise 
to write two letters. Especially is this a good practice if writing to a 
large firm, and each letter pertains to matters belonging to different 
departments. 

Punctuation. — If the rules and exercises preceding Business Corre- 
spondence have been carefully learned and applied, it will not be found 
difficult to intelligently punctuate any business letter. 

Concluding pabagbaph. — The concluding sentence or sentences, as 
"Trusting this will interest you, and hoping to hear from you soon, 
we are," "Thanking you for your promptness in this matter, I am,'* 
"Hoping to have you call in the near future, we are," etc., should 
always form a new paragraph. The left-hand margin should be three- 
fourths of an inch from the edge of the paper, and the beginning of 
each paragraph should be one-half of an inch to the right of the left- 
hand edge of the writing. 

CoMPLiMENTABY CLOSING. — Begin the complimentary closing on the 
next line below the body of the letter. No matter where the last line 
of the body of the letter ends, begin this closing about the middle of 
the paper and let it extend to the right. 

Signature. — The signature should be still farther to the right and 
below the complimentary closing. 

Punctuation. — In this part of the letter, if the concluding paragraph 
ends with "we are," "I am," "we remain," "I remain," or "and oblige," 
these expressions should have a comma before and after them. 

Complimentary closings, as "Yours truly," "Yours very truly," "Re- 
spectfully," "Very respectfully," Fraternally yours," etc., should have 
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a comma after them. The first word should begin with a capital letter, 
but the following word or words should begin with a small letter. 

Detroit^ Mich.^ June 20, 1901. 

Messrs. Manly & Wilson, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

We are in receipt of your favor of the 16th inst. in 
which you complain that the goods sent you are not like the 
goods ordered. 

At this season of the year, these goods are being sold 
very rapidly and it is a difficult matter to keep these styles 
in stock from day to day. When we are out of the styles 
ordered, we endeavor to send something just as good and as 
nearly like sample as possible. If we have failed in this 
instance to give you what will suit your trade, we regret it 
very much, as it is our desire to please you. If you cannot 
use the goods you may return them to us. 

Trusting to hear from you soon, we remain. 

Yours truly. 



LESSON XLVIII. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Suggestions. 

The beginning of the body of the letter follows the salutation, and 
should begin on the same line or the line below. In typewriting, if the 
beginning is on the line below the salutation, it should commence 
directly under the second line of the address. This is at "5" on the 
scale of' the machine. Each new paragraph should begin at the same 
point (5). 

The complimentary closing should begin at 30 or 35 on the scale of 
the machine, and extend to the right. It should be written on the first 
line below the body of the letter, no matter where the last line ends. 
The first word should begin with a capital letter, and the word or 
words following should begin with a small letter. It should have a 
comma after it 

PUNC3TUATI0N. — The punctuation of the body of the letter, concluding 
paragraph, and complimentary closing, is the same in typewriting as 
heretofore explained. In other words, the punctuation of the letter Is 
the same whether written with a pen or on the typewriter. 
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MODEL LETTER IN TYPEWRITING. 



Springfield, Uo*, Jime 20^ 19D1« 



Ifiessrs. V. H. Wrignt & Co*, 

New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

We Are In receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. inclosing 9 
statement of your financial standing, exhibiting your assets to te 
$52,000, while your liabilities are |27,000. In viei^ of the large 
proportion of liabilities as compared with the assets, wo must say 
that prudence would not justify us in shipping you the goods, upon 
the usual terms of credit; because we pannot understand how so large 
an indebtedness could be carried without incurring a liability to em 
barrassment, in a season of dull times, or a stringency in the money 
market. 

Regretting, therefore, that we can not consistently ship the 
goods, excepting payable cash on delivery,, we are. 

Yours truly, 

(Dictated D.H.) 



Paging. — ^When a letter contains two, three, or more pages, place the 
initials of the person or firm at the top of the page, followed by "No. 2," 
or "No. 3," as the case may be. For instance, if you were writing to 
Mr. J. Edmond Fuller, you should write, at the top of the second sheet, 
beginning at the left-hand margin, J. E. F., No. 2, and then, on the next 
space below, go on with the letter. On the third sheet, J. E. F., No. 3, 
and so on. If this is done, it will enable you to keep from getting the 
pages mixed in the mail, or in the letter-press book. 

Inclostjres. — Should there be one, two, or more inclosures, write 
Inc. 1, Inc. 2, or Inc. 3, in the left-hand lower corner of your letter. 
The word "Dictated," followed by your initials, should be placed in the 
left-hand lower corner, inclosed in parentheses. 
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ORDER OF REPLY. 

In replying to letters, each point should be taken up in regular order 
or nearly so. If nothing is overlooked, it often saves correspondence 
and time. It is not necessary to arrange the points beforehand, unless 
the letter or article be very long, but one will naturally gather the points 
in reading over the letter, so that something like the following arrange- 
ment can be kept in mind while writing or dictating: 1. Acknowledging 
receipt; 2. Answering questions; 3. Giving information; 4. Asking 
information. If you wish a reply in your own interest, inclose stamp. 

The above suggests system, which is very important in every thing. 
A good plan in this, as in anything, is to decide what you want to say, 
and then say it in the plainest, smoothest, and most forcible way. 

Postscript. — Should there be a postscript to a letter, it should be 
written far enough below the complimentary closing to allow plenty of 
space for the signature. The initials of the firm or writer (whoever 
signs the letter) should be written below the postscript, with the 
typewriter. 

Springfield, Mo«» June 20 « 1901* 

Mr* iu H* Veaver» 

llamphlSf Term. 
Sear 8Ir: 

In the late nail today we received your orders from 68 to 78 • 
^e order from Adam Herd is not numbered* 

tie received a postal card from. Mr. Seidel requesting us to can* 
eel order for millet seed* He requests us to ship sugar, and add to 
the order a box of Ivory soap and one of crackers • 

We are entirely out of millet seed, berry boxes and crates, 
and California evaporated peaches, and we do not expect to have any 
Bore In stock this season. We are also out of Pacific Union l/2-lb. 
ealoon, but havo bought and have in transit Saw Log brand, which we 
•onsider equally as good, and which we sell at the same price* 

Yours very truly t 

^ tf * Ve have Just received the following telegram from the Aeso- 
Ctat&eiiiX ^Effective 10:30 A.M., decline all siogars one-eighth centJ) 

«• L. M. 
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FOLDING LETTERS, ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, AND STAMPING. 

Folding. — ^After the letter is written, if the sheet, or letter head, is 
the regular size, 8%xll, lay the sheet, face up, with the top from you, 
and fold from the bottom to the top of the letter. Bring the lower 
to within ^ or %-inch of the upper edge; hold it in position with 
the left hand and crease it once quickly along the fold. Hold the left 
hand on the paper as it is and turn the sheet half way round to the 
right, and fold the lower third (next to you) up over the middle third, 
holding with the left and creasing with the right as before. Now, hold 
with the left hand in the position you have it and, with the right hand, 
bring the nipper third down over the lower. Now, crease it quickly and 
hold the folded letter in your right hand ready to put in the envelope. 

Let each student be prepared with a half dozen or a dozen sheets of 
regular letter size paper, and at this point fold them as instructed. 
The student cannot have too much practice in this kind of work. There 
is a great deal of folding to be done in oflBlce work, and it is very 
important that it be done neatly and rapidly. It would be wise if the 
student would take advantage of any opportunity to assist in folding 
letters, circulars or papers. It must be learned somewhere, and if 
sufficient experience can be had before going into a position it will be a 
great help. 

Addressing Envelopes. — The name and title should be written a little 
below the middle of the envelope, so that there will be an equal margin 
at each end of the envelope. The street and number should be written 
on the second line of the address, or in the left-hand lower corner. The 
post office will be the next line, and the state the last line in the address. 
If the number and street is put for the second line, the post office and 
state may then be written on the same line, so that there will be only 
three lines in the address. 

Punctuation. — The punctuation of the superscription on the envelope 
should be the same as for the address in the beginning of the letter. 
A comma should follow the name and title, the post office, and the 
street and number unless placed in the lower left-hand corner. A 
period at the end of the address. 

Note. — The flap of the envelope is the top, and should be on the side from 
you In addressing, stamping, or inclosing letters, etc., in the envelopes. It Is 
not only the correct, but the convenient way. 
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MODEL ENVELOPES ADDRESSED. 





SfcixwV 


Messrs. Denny & Thompson, 




2429 Pendleton Av., 




Detroit, Mich. 





\ro«t 





'A/tZyi^y 



HOW TO TAKE LETTER-PRESS COPY IN LETTER-PRESS 

BOOK. 

Take as many pieces of cheese cloth as are necessary to make the 
required number of copies, each the size of the letter-book page. When 
ready to take the copies, wet the cloths thoroughly so that there will 
be no dry spots in them. Wring them out and place the oil board in 
the book and the damp cloth thereon and turn the leaf of the book down 
over the cloth, and your copy face down upon the tissue leaf; then for 
other copies lay another oil board, a wet cloth, a leaf and another copy; 
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and 80 on for as many copies as desired. Often two or three and some- 
times many more copies are put on the same page. 

If there are a lar^e number of letters to copy, the following will save 
time and do as well. Say the book has been used to page 50. Open 
the book and lay oil sheet on page 50, then the wet cloth, then turn page 
51 down over that Now, lay letters face down same as before, then lay- 
as many letters as possible on these letters face up, and turn page 52 
down over them and lay a wet cloth on that, then an oil sheet, then a 
wet cloth and turn down page 53, and so on until the day's mail is all 
in the book. Place the book in the letter-press, tighten it and leave 
a very short time. 

In this way clear copies may be produced as long as there is sufficient 
ink in the ribbon. There are other processes, as hair and felt brushes, 
and blotter, but the above is certainly the most satisfactory, and any 
one who understands this process can easily learn the other, if necessary. 

Indexing Letter-Book. — ^You will notice that each letter-press book 
has an index, and for convenience in referring to any letter, all letters 
should be indexed promptly. The index of the letter-book is used the 
same as the index of a ledger, and has several extra pages in the front 
part arranged with the alphabet. 

In placing the names in the index, write the surname first, followed 
by the initials, and write the page on which the first letter is written 
to that party immediately after the name; and, when another letter is 
written to that party and copied, turn at once to the index and write 
the number of that page immediately after the one before, placing a 
dash ( — ) between the numbers to avoid confusion, and so on for each 
name and letter^ until the book is filled. 

Of course, you will understand always to place the name under the 
letter in the index, with which the surname begins, thus: J. B. Dalton 
belongs under "D" in the index, and E. G. Rathbone under "R." The 
following will, perhaps, give a more accurate idea: 

Under "D." 

Dalton, J. B. 15-18-24-30-45-64-77-81-85. 
Under "R." 

Rathbone, E. G. 5-8-12-15-20-25-81-136-142. 
Under "J." 

Jeffries, J. W. 6-9-14-26-32-45-48-76. 

Jones & Miller Mctl. Co. 12-18-26-43-45-69. 

THE VOWEL METHOD. 

Each leaf of the index of the letter-press copying book has three 
columns on a page, in which to write the names when indexing the 
letters. Head these columns with the letters "a, e, i, o, u, y," in the 
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order they come, and write the names in the columns under the letter 
representing the first vowel following the first letter in the surname. 

Write the name and the number of the page the same as in the ordi- 
nary way of indexing. This will be found the most convenient method 
of indexing letters, as the list of names in any column will not be so 
long. 

NUMBERING LETTERS FOR QUICK REFERENCE. 

All the correspondence to any one person or firm may be easily and 
quickly traced through the letter-book, if you will write the page of 
the last preceding letter above the last letter copied, when you index it. 

In this way you will trace the correspondence of that party or firm, 
beginning with the last letter written them, tracing the numbers toward 
the front of the book, without referring to the index each time. 

What to do with Teleqbams. — Telegrams should be copied in the 
letter-press book and confirmed by letter which should be sent by first 
mail following the telegram. Copy letter and telegram on same page 
in letter-book, the telegram above the letter. 

Confirm telegram at the beginning of the letter, in something like the 
following words: We to-day wired you as follows : (Here write message sent.) 
in response to your message of even date (stating, quoting, or as 
follows) : (Here write the substance of message received, or write exact wording of 
message as may seem best.) 

iNCLOsuBEs. — There are different ways of handling inclosures. In 
some offices the inclosures are handed to the stenographer when the 
letter is dictated and should be pinned to the letter as soon as it is 
written, and should not again be separated. They should be numbered 
same as the letters so as to get them in the proper letter. 

If a large number of inclosures and many letters accompany a dicta- 
tion, number the letters in your note book 1, 2, 3, etc., and number the 
inclosures to correspond. As the inclosures are handed to you turn 
them face down on top of each other, which will keep them in the 
order received; and if they are to be handled again, do the same way. 
In writing the letters, inclosure "1" accompanies letter "1," and so on. 
When letter "1" is finished, lay it face down and turn inclosure "1" 
face down with it, and so on with each letter and inclosure. This leaves 
them in regular order again. When letters are put in the Press, put 
them in this regular order. When removing them from the Press, lay 
them again in regular order, which will be in the same order as your 
inclosures. Keep your envelopes in the same order. 

Looking up Names in a New Position. — A stenographer changing to 
a new position, or taking up the work in his first position (or at all 
times, for that matter), should be very particular to get the correct 
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initialfi and the name spelled correctly. In any case in which he is not 
absolutely certain, he should refer to the index of the letter-press books, 
and to the index to bookkeeper's ledger, and be sure to get the correct 
name and address, and that they are spelled correctly. It will be well 
to take the first opportunity to carefully look over all names and ad- 
dresses in the index of above mentioned books. The firm name should 
always be written exactly as signed by them. 

Peculiar Terms. — The stenographer will find it very necessary to 
become familiar with the terms of the business. Each business has its 
specialties and peculiar names and terms. Carefully study all the adver- 
tising matter pertaining to the business, make a list of all the new and 
hard words, practice them in shorthand and learn to spell them cor- 
rectly. When new terms come up from time to time, take care of 
them in the same way, at the first opportunity. 

HOW TO MANIFOLD. 

From three to fifteen copies may be made at a time, depending of 
course upon the thickness of the paper and the quality of the carbon. 

To prepare copies for the machine, lay a carbon sheet on a sheet of 
writing paper, with tne carbon side down, next to the writing paper, 
then a sheet of writing paper on the carbon sheet, and then another 
sheet of writing paper, and so on, until there are as many sheets of 
writing paper as copies desired; the last sheet being a sheet of writing 
paper, so that you will have one more sheet of writing paper than 
carbon. See that they are straight and insert them in the typewriter, 
as you would a single sheet, with the carbon side next to the roller. 

Do not press them tightly with your fingers in handling, nor under- 
take to erase in case of a mistake, as you will make a blur on every 
sheet. Strike the keys a little stronger than in ordinary writing. 

HOW TO MAKE MIMEOGRAPH COPIES. 

To Prepare Machine. — If you have a ribbon machine, remove the 
ribbon or set it stationary and move aside, and clean the type thoroughly. 
Good clean work cannot be done unless the type is clean. Just brushing 
them is not sufficient. The type that are most likely to fill up, such 
as the o, u, a, p, e, etc., should be cleaned with a pin and brush. Sat- 
urate the brush with benzine, if necessary. 

To Prepare Stencil Paper for Machine. — Lay a sheet of tissue or 
type-protecting paper with the "Write on this side only" down, then 
the stencil sheet on that in the same way, on a smooth clean surface and 
place the perforating silk over it, leaving about equal margins at the 
ends and sides. Cover the silk with a sheet of oil "backing" and fold 
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tlie extended margins of the stencil sheet up over this, folding the sides 
first and then the top end, and crease the folds so they will stay in place. 

Now place the sheets so arranged, in the typewriter, just as you would 
a sheet of letter paper, so that the writing will be upon the face of the 
stencil sheet Touch the keys with an even, firm stroke, a little stronger 
than in ordinary writing. If the copy is a full page in length, it is 
better to stop when about half through writing the page, and clean 
out some of the letters as mentioned above. When copy is written, 
remove it from the machine, being careful not to let it wrinkle in hand- 
ling, and lay it on the smooth surface, face down, and carefully unfold 
margins and take off '"backing" first, then the silk, taking hold of 
the corner. 

To Abrange it in the Mimeograph. — Lay the stencil sheet with face 
upward and apply the mimeograph varnish with a brush to the creases 
caused by folding and to any other wrinkles that may have been made 
in handling. Let it dry two minutes, then place a thin fibrous sheet, 
found between the stencil sheets, over the face of the stencil sheet and 
place both upside-down in the printing frame. The object of the var- 
nish is to close the small holes made in folding or handling. Take care 
that none of the varnish touches the writing. Putting the varnish on 
the face of the stencil paper will cause fibrous sheets to stay in place, 
and if varnish is not at hand, "mucilage paste" may be used and narrow 
strips of paper placed over it before the fibrous paper is put on. 

Attach printing frame to printing board by means of the hinges at 
the end. Place a small quantity of ink on the slate and get it evenly 
distributed with the roller, rolling it in different directions. Then run 
the roller over the stencil sheet gently but firmly, and always in same 
direction, not up and then down. Keep adding a little ink at a time, 
until the fibrous sheet is saturated and a plain copy is produced with 
each roll of the ink roller. Place from fifty to one hundred sheets in the 
frame at a time. Too many are liable to break the stencil. Take out 
each sheet as it is printed and scatter them about so they may dry before 
putting them together, or interleave, that is, place sheets of paper 
between each copy. 

Use enough ink so that you will not have to press too heavily on the 
roller, and the stencil sheet will last longer and make a greater number 
of copies; but do not waste ink. Be very careful in handling the stencil 
paper not to wrinkle it. When through, always put every thing where 
it belongs. It is just as much your place to do that as it is to make 
the copy. You can be neat with the Mimeograph or you can be careless 
and bungling. The silk sheet should be cleaned with benzine each tinfe 
it is used. The roller and slate should also be kept free from grit and 
collections of the fibrous paper. 



BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 



Up to this point we have reviewed and brightened up on grammar, 
punctuation, etc., or have made a thorough and exhaustive study of it, 
as may have seemed necessary. We have also had the theory of letter- 
writing. 

The following pages set forth the methods of correspondence in the 
various departments of business, and outlines systems for all needs, 
aB it is done in business houses, including successful Business English, 
Form Letters, Complaints, Sales Letters, Collection Letters, and Fol- 
low-up system. 
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GOOD BUSINESS LETTER WRITING, 



There are many sides and viewpoints to every proposition, different 
styles of composition and expression, but, in letter-writing, all have for 
their object the same end, and that to obtain results in orders, sales, 
and collections. The first letter lays the foundation for further action, 
and has much to do with final results. Choose your words, study 
them. Look into them, not at them. Use those words that weigh 
something and expressions that have life in them, which callB for 
action. Do not use big words and long expressions, but strong, clear- 
cut, anglo-saxon words and short positive expressions. Just on the 
principle of effectiveness and force in the expression, "Come in" 
compared with "You are cordially invited to enter," or "Keep out" 
compared with "Positively no admittance." One is more round-about 
and less forcible than the other. You can always continue to improve 
your letters and your advertising by studying your words and ex- 
pressions. 

Do not have a stereotyped, long-way-around habit of coming to the 
point. Politeness and courtesy are among the most important ele- 
ments, however. The habit of writing about "we and our," instead of 
"you, your, and your business" is a bad one in letter-writing. Com- 
pare: "Dear Sir: We have your favor of recent date and in reply will 
say that you have by this time;" and "Dear Sir: You have by this 
time." Go straight at it. It only takes a few words to be smooth, cour- 
teous and polite and you can easily find a place to get them in where 
they will do good. 

Style is a synonym for personality. Do not write a brutal, rasping, 
caustic letter. Never. You will accomplish much more by being a 
gentleman, using polite language, even if strong, and you save the 
reputation of your house and yourself and make future work easier 
and pleasanter. These are matters that require thought and study. 

It is important to know when to quit. Do not say too much, but 
make your ideas perfectly plain and thus save a lot of correspondence. 
Long, solid paragraphs are fatal. Chop them up and arrange them 
on the page so they will be pleasing to the eye. 

MAKE-UP. 

Of course, the most important part of a letter iB the thought com- 
municated, but the make-up of the page and the stationery are also 
of ^r^at Importance, for they also convey impressions which result in 
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thoughts. The appearance of any one or anything has something to do 
with success. 

When the business man or manager opens the mail, he gets his first 
impression from the envelope, then the letter-head, then the arrange- 
ment of the letter on the page — the make-up — , and then the tone and 
wording of the letter. The business stationery is also an important 
item. These facts emphasize the importance of the form, paragraphing 
and punctuation of letters as previously outlined. 

Custom places the heading or date line at the upper right hand of 
the sheet immediately below the letter-head. There is very little 
chance for individuality in the heading. 

The introduction or inside address, sometimes called the second 
part of the letter, is dictated by custom. In the business form, the 
name, street address, city and state, constitute the introduction. Ubu- 
ally the street address is placed on the envelope only. In the military, 
official or social form, the introduction is the ''name and address," and 
is placed in the lower left hand corner of the sheet. 

The salutation is prescribed by custom as "Dear Sir" or "Gentle- 
men," and it requires that the salutation be capitalized. Some authori- 
ties capitalize only the first word in "Dear Sir." The matter of 
punctuation following the salutation is not agreed upon. 

Some prefer the direct appeal and the social form, on the ground 
that it is stronger and more logical. The idea is to start at once on 
what is to be said and get under way so that apparent omission of the 
introduction strengthens the beginning of the letter by its immediate 
appeal. 

FOR COMPARISON: 

Mr. J. M. Leverick, 

325 Frisco Bldg., Dear Mr. Leverick: 

c/o Davis Mfg. Co., Send your orders for typewriter 

St. Louis, Mo. supplies, etc. 

Dear Sir: 

We take this opportunity of call- 
ing your attention to the fact that 
we are able to furnish you with all 
kinds of typewriting supplies, etc. 

Balance or divide the letter on the page, that is, start a short letter 
lower on the page than a long letter, and paragraph it carefully so as 
to make a pleasing appearance on the page. In all these matters one 
must observe, use judgment, and study his letters. 
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TONE AND TACT. 

Just as the tone of the voice either attracts or repels us, so the tone 
of the letter, its composition, and the promptness of it, lends char- 
acter to the business, and attracts. One person can write a letter to a 
good customer and grant him larger credit and yet give his letter a 
twist that will leave a sting; another can write the same customer on 
the same subject and have him feel that his house is the finest, most 
accommodating house in the country, and all things being equal would 
get all his business. 

The voice expresses one's real self more than any other external sign, 
because it carries the thought and the feeling and is therefore a pow- 
erful influence in attracting or repelling others. Just so is the tone 
and tact we use in our letters. These qualities coupled with business 
experience and judgment make the successful man or business. 

In some business houses you find that ''satisfactory ring," that 
"tone quality," in the letters from all departments. They all have a 
harmonious distinction of character that shows a kind of family 
likeness. This does not happen. It has been thought out and trained 
into all the employes. They all have the spirit. This can be done by 
preparing sets of letters for each department and put them in the 
hands of the department head^. These should be continually studied 
. and adapted. 

ENGLISH. 

Get energy and enthusiasm into your correspondence — life — action. 
Avoid stock phrases and thread-bare expressions, they tend to kill the 
eftect of the good ideas, by letting you down somewhat in the estima- 
tion of the reader. 

Be original, use bright, snappy, up-to-date words and expressions, 
and yet conform to custom and observe the courtesies necessary to be 
conservative and pleasant. Discourtesy or lack of politeness in letter- 
writing is just as fatal as in conversation, and more dangerous as 
there is less opportunity to set yourself right again. Strive to get 
attention at once ^nd hold it, the same as in conversation. 

Lay the foundation for good English as planned in the fir/^t part of 
this book, leading up to this work and put these things into practice 
under "Actual Practice in Letter-Writing" following this, beginning on 
page 93, by faithfully doing that work as suggested, and you will be sur- 
prised at the results. Then continue to study words, expression, 
mechanical make-up, and your own letters. 

It is a good plan to have an expert to write a set of letters for your 
use, so that by comparison you can improve your own style. 

Ordinarily, the business man is afraid to tamper with his English 
or allow any one to do it for .him. He often thinks that one who is 
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particular about split infinitives, etc., cannot write an ad that pulls, 
nor a circular letter that will get business nor dictate a letter that 
will conciliate a complaining customer. 

Every composition Bhould be outlined before it is written so that all 
the points and ideas may be woven in properly. Ordinarily the dicta- 
tor can carry the outline in the mind. He has the subject well in 
hand then, and can group the thoughts and develop the ideas correctly. 

Use small words. They are stronger. The business letter must 
describe, sell, convince, or conciliate. Letters Bhould not be too long. 
Boil them down. They must be long enough, however, to make every- 
thing clear. One person is convinced by wordy, eloquent claims, and 
strong pretentions in which the writer pounds the desk, as it were, 
until he raises a fog of dust. Another is convinced by the smooth, 
plain, matter-of-fact statement that worms its way into the confidence. 
Another is convinced by a square, straight-from-the-shoulder state- 
ment. In many cases, it may be possible to blend these styles so as 
to cover all, but it certainly is not wise to write long rambling letters, 
where Bo much has to be read in order to get a point. It is like riding 
on a freight train. Business English is the limited express that carries 
the business man's thoughts and ideas direct to the reader and holds 
them up before him. 



SALES LETTERS. 

Most of the inquiries in a mail order businesB are secured through 
a campaign of advertising in carefully selected mediums, circulars, 
and soliciting letters. These inquiries are carefully tabulated in a card 
system or loose leaf system, arranged so that subsequent soliciting or 
follow-up letters may be systematically sent to them. 

Upon opening the mail, an original inquiry is sent to the inquiry 
department where a complete record is made of it for future informa- 
tion. It then goes to the proper department to which it belongs, and 
if it is a special, a letter is dictated and the proper record made of the 
fact. If it iB regular the number of the proper form letter is marked 
on the record and the number of days when it shall be followed up. 
It i-s then sent to the clerk who gets out the letter and enters the date 
of mailing the letter on the record. The original inquiry then goes to 
the correspondence file and the card or loose leaf sheet to its proper 
place. When the follow-up date comes around, the record again 
passes through the same routine as before. 

In this way, the great majority of inquirieB are turned into orders. 
When the first order is received at the inquiry department, the origi- 
nal record is taken from the inquiry list and sent to the customer's 
department, where all the data is recorded and is then sent to the 
entry department where the shipping order is made out and sent to 
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the forwarding department. The invoice is then mailed to the cus- 
tomer. 

Of course every house will have its own peculiar features and will 
modify and adapt any plan to its individual needs. 

The inquiry list is a valuable aid to successful advertising and 
a leter-soliciting campaign, as from it is ascertained just what 
mediums and methods bring the inquiries. So that one can tell what 
is the most profitable investment. Without this information a sales 
manager in many lines of business would be handicapped. With this 
information he knows how to economize and how to get results. 

The first answer to an inquiry should be a straight-from-the-shoulder 
reply full of information on every question asked by the inquirer and 
also to those he did not ask. It should be a plain logical statement of 
facts accompanied by the proper advertising matter. If it does not 
bring an order, the first follow-up letter is sent within ten days. If 
this fails, the next follow-up may assume a personal tone, and a great 
effort is made to convince the reader. The succeeding follow-up letters 
are much the same, but must ring true and have strong individuality. 

The essentials of a good sales letter are: Description, Explanation, 
Argument, and Persuasion. Carefully describe the article you are 
endeavoring to sell; then explain the features of advantage over any- 
thing in competition; then bring in what argument may seem wise 
and necessary. At this point you can quote price and mention deliv- 
ery, etc., if you desire. Then bring to bear the persuasion necessary 
to get the customer to give you his order. 

Tour salesman on the road should use the same tactics. It must 
be remembered that good salesmanship, whether by correspondence 
and advertising or by representative salesmen, is acquired only by 
untiring effort, and it takes insistent, persistent, and consistent ham- 
mering. 

The object of advertising where salesmen are employed is to get 
attention, awaken an interest, and create a demand or desire. If this 
can be done by advertising and correspondence in advance of the sales- 
men, much better, quicker, and larger results will be obtained. If 
nothing of the kind has been done, the salesman has a slow, tedious 
task, for this must be done before anything can be done toward closing 
a sale. 

If this preliminary work has been done, the most of the time of the 
salesman can be employed at closing orders. Of course, what would 
be the proper preliminary advertising for a circus would not do for a 
manufacturing business, but the principle is somewhat the same. It 
Is wonderful what can be done by correspondence if properly con- 
ducted. 
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CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. 

LooBeness in credits makes collections hard. Commercial schools 
whose business it is to train people for business, should be living ex- 
amples of promptness, system, and honesty; as much so as a banking 
institution, in fact, more so. This subject of credits and collections 
should be fairly burnt into every one who enters the business world, 
not only by precept and example, but it should be ground in, that 
"carefulness in granting credit, makes easy collections," and that a 
business house has a right to the necessary information on which to 
Judge the person asking credit. 

As a rule the man that refuses this information, and takes offense 
if asked for it or if he does not get credit, is the very one that should 
not Lave credit. In almost all cases, if a customer is lost on this ac- 
count, the most you have lost is trouble. You will usually earn the 
money twice, if you succeed in getting it at all from that kind of a 
customer. 

There are various ways of finding out the financial responsibility of 
persons or firms. Any person or firm desiring to open an account, 
should furnish satisfactory references at the time. In case no reference 
is furnished, look up the rating in Dun's or Bradstreet's reports or 
that of some collection agency. If these do not give the party or firm 
a rating, write and ask for references or a financial statement. It may 
be wise to write a bank in the city or town in which the concern is 
located and get what information it may be able to give. This can 
be done at the same time the references or statement is asked for, 
in order to save time. These letters should be very courteous and brief. 
Be sure to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the bank. 

It depends largely upon the line of business in which the party asking 
credit is engaged as to whether you should ask for a financial state- 
ment. Credit for amounts up to $50 or more can be granted with safety 
often when a satisfactory financial statement could not be honestly 
made. Up to a certain amount one's credit depends more upon the 
reputation for paying, the character of the party, and his manifested 
disposition to be careful of his credit, than upon any great ability to 
pay. Confidence, character, and habits have much to do with credit, 
and is always taken into consideration, if information concerning same 
can be ascertained through the right channel. However, favorable 
reports on these qualities go for nothing unless the record for having 
paid bills promptly in the past can be shown. 
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The following letters are suggestive: 

Mr. A. B. Mason, 

Vandalia, 111. 
Dear Sir: 

Your order is received but we do not find you rated by the Com- 
mercial Agencies and have no way of ascertaining your credit or 
standing. Will you kindly furnish us a financial statement of your 
affairs or give ub references? We are anxious to furnish you the goods 
and to serve you to the best of our ability. Wit it is our rule here that 
we must have definite, satisfactory information upon which to base 
credit, before we ship goods and place an account on our books. 

We are very sorry to delay the shipment, but we know you will 
agree with us in our position in the matter when you come to think 
of it. If you are in a great hurry at this time, mail us a check, and 
your references and we will ship the goods at once, and we can look 
the matter up and be ready to serve you promptly next time. 

Thanking you for an early reply, we are, 

Yours truly. 

First National Bank, 

Vandalia, 111. 
Gentlemen: 

Will you kindly give us some confidential information in regard to 
Mr. A. B. Mason of your city? Would you consider him safe for a 
reasonable credit, say $500 or less? 
Any information will be held in strictest confidence. 

Yours truly, 

Perhaps the most difficult letter to write Is a collection letter, be- 
cause it has to induce a person to do what he does not want to do, and 
what he will put off as long as possible. The most unsuccessful men 
in the world are those who are poor pay, even when they have money 
As a rule, the good payer with a high credit makes a permanent, safe 
established business, has the easiest time, and is happy. Better bor 
row money to pay a debt and save your credit. If you cannot borrow 
it is not right to make debts you cannot pay. Your creditor under 
stands you are honest and trusts you, and you should not decieve him 
in that way. Protect your credit, it is your capital. 

The open account is of no value to the business until collected. It is 
not like a bunch of notes, representing the same amount, that can be 
taken to the bank and discounted. It is strange that people will get 
your goods and then be touchy about your ever asking for your money, 
but it is so. What is it that makes some people so unreasonable? Is 
it their honesty that is offended when they get a letter or statement? 
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The past due uncollected account or paper never improves with age. 
If it cannot be collected while it is fresh what can be done with it when 
it is old? 

There are naturally three classes of communications in collections; 
th^ monthly statement, the ordinary collection letter, and the true col- 
lection letter. The first is not always accompanied by a letter, and if 
it is, it is a very formal one. 

The ordinary collection letter is written and sent along with a state- 
ment when an account is past due or when old customers begin to get 
slow or fall behind. The letter should be very mild and pleasant, proba- 
bly asking that the statement be compared with his books and any error 
reported. In the case of an old customer it may be suggested that his 
trade haB been appreciated, and the house is disposed to especially 
favor its old customers. The effect of such a letter well written Is to 
get a remittance, forestall any possible misunderstanding, and probably 
make the old customer a better one. 

In most every line of business, the customer in the country, in the 
village, in the town of five or ten thousand, and the man in the city, 
look upon these matters from different view points. The man must be 
studied when trying to make collection. The man who can put him- 
self in the place of the other fellow and to a very great extent realize 
or understand his troubles and surroundings, can make his letter ''ring 
true," by answering the probable excuses the customer would make in 
a logical fair-minded way. No form letter will do for these cases. 
Short, sharp, mean, isarcastic letters accomplish nothing. They show 
big-headedness and destroy friendship. 

The collection letter should make a definite and reasonable request 
and be firm enough to bring the required result. The firmness must 
not be too much in evidence else it will be offensive and do harm. 
Here is a place, however, where the customer must be studied. No 
rule can be given. Use judgment and tact. Save the customer if pos- 
sible, but get the money. A form letter may be used for many cases, 
but there will be many cases where it must be made a personal appeal. 

There are two classes of delinquents. Those who have a broad under- 
standing of busineBs principles and correct methods, who realize that a 
house has a right to ask for what is due; and those who are limited in 
this knowledge and very narrow about the rights of the man or the 
house who asks for information on which to base credits and sends 
statements and asks for the money when due or past due. Such nar- 
rowness is contemptible but you have to deal with it gently. 

The following is a form letter that can be used in many cases: 

Dear Sir: Enclosed we hand you a statement of your account which, 
although small, the amount would be of especial value to us at this 
time. We ask that you kindly forward remittance on or before the 15th 
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of the month as we have unusually heavy obligations to meet at that 
time. 

Collections have been fair — perhaps a little slower than common — ^but 
we have had heavier expenses lately and this amount will do its part 
in helping us along. 

In looking over your account and comparing this year's business 
with that of last year, it occurs to us that we have not received our 
share of your business. We want to merit your patronage, and shall 
take great pains to please you. We understand you have had a very 
successful year. 

We shall expect to hear from you by the 15th and hope you will not 
only send your remittance but also a good substantial order at the 
same time. 

Thanking you in advance for the favor, we are 

Yours very truly. 

The above letter can be adapted to your needs. It is suggestive. It 
shows how the question of remittance can be pressed and yet retain 
the friendship of the customer. There are cases that require a direct 
appeal. The customer is diffident and needs to be told what to do. 

The following letter suggests a method of approach in such cases: 

Dear Sir: There is certainly some good reason why you have been 
allowing your account to run behind and drag along as it has for the 
past few months. 

We know trade is not as brisk as usual in your section at the pres- 
ent time, yet we feel that we must ask you to remember us and keep 
your credit up to the high standard to which you have raised it. It 
means something for you and for us. 

We need the money and have to push up on our collections. Your 
remittance will come in good for us now. 

We know your credit is good at the bank there and you can 
get any reasonable amount, and we feel that under the circumstances 
you should get the money and send us a check. One favor usually 
calls for another, and we shall certainly do our best to please you. 

Remembering our past pleasant relations, and thanking you in 
advance for a response on or before the 15th of the month, we are, 

Yours very truly. 

The writer should be careful that this letter is based upon correct 
Information, and is precise. It is suggestive. 

There comes a time when we must make the collection, if possible, 
regardless of anything else. This may be done by a collector, or some 
plan of the collection department, or by a collection agency. 
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The following series of letters are about the usual form letters when 
the collection is undertaken at this stage. This letter should be ef- 
fective, for a person of any responsibility will reply to a letter from a 
collector or collection agency at once. During the time that this 
process is being worked out, the records should be marked ''hold/' and 
you should be careful not to allow any other communications to go to 
the customer while this process is being worked out. Tou see the 
reason. 

The following is the first letter in this series: 

Dear Sir: 

Our client, , of 

state of has this day placed with (us, me, 

or this agency) for immediate collection, a claim against you, amount- 
ing to $ , which is now long past due. Presuming that your 

failure to settle this account has been more through neglect than any 
intention on your part to avoid payment, we deem it but fair to call 
your attention to the matter and ask that you write to our client, Mr. 

and make settlement without further delay, 

thus saving your credit. We will not take any steps in the matter for 
ten (10) days in order that you may have a chance to make settlement. 
If necessary to write to us, answer on the back of this letter. 

Yours respectfully, 

If nothing comes of this letter, follow up with the following which 
increases with intense pressure: 

Dear Sir: 

We certainly feel that we have been courteous and considerate with 
-you, and we are surprised to be obliged to again call your attention to 

the claim placed in our hands by Mr , of 

state of , amounting 

to $ 

We must .impress upon your mind that you must not think because 
we have been lenient that. we are going to let the matter rest, by 
simply writing you. 

The amount is justly due your creditor and must be paid imme- 
diately unless you wish us to place your name on the delinquent list, 
which will effect your credit so that it would take years if you could 
ever redeem it. Your credit is certainly worth more to you than 
this amount. 

In order that there may be no mistake in your case, we urge that 
you take it up with your creditor immediately, and unless same is 
reported to this agency as being settled, we shall be obliged to take 
proper steps to make collection. Yours truly. 
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If nothing comes of the above letter, the following letter is sent 
within a reasonable time: 

Dear Sir: 

We have recently consulted with our client 

of , in reference to your account which we 

have repeatedly notified you of, and that we hold for collection against 
you. 

We have received instructions to proceed with the collection at once, 
and we shall have the claim verified before a Notary Public, after 
which we will begin proceedings to force collection. 

You may think you are beyond the reach of the law, and that you 
need pay no attention to the matter, but we can require you to appear 
in Court in obedience to a summons and if you fail to appear we can 
bring you up on supplementary proceedings. This will necessarily add 
sheriff and court costs to the above claim, besides the publicity of a 
lawsuit and the effect upon your credit. 

We have no desire to injure you and have taken every reasonable 
precaution, but unless you pay the amount and stop the proceedings, 
you will certainly not attach any blame to us if we put you to con- 
siderable trouble as well as costs. We have been very lenient, but 
we feel in duty bound to use every means at our command to serve 
our client, and you may rest assured we will do so. 

Yours truly. 

Along with this might be sent some extracts from the law, show- 
ing the effect of a judgment, attachment, garnishment, and supple- 
mentary proceedings. These should be printed for the purpose. 

The following is suggestive: 

"No responsible man will allow, and a poor man cannot afford to 
have a judgment and costs rendered against him. There are various 
ways in which a judgment can be used. 

"Attachments: — Attachments are allowed in action for recovery of 
money, at the time of issuing the summons, or any time afterward, 
against property of the defendant. 

"Garnishments: — In any action in a Court of Record or Justice Court, 
the property, money or effects of defendant in the hands of or under 
the control of any person may be reached by garnishment. 

"Supplementary Proceedings: — ^Upon the return of an execution, un- 
satisfied in whole or in part, the judgment creditor may procure an 
order from the district court requiring the judgment debtor to appear 
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before the judge, or referee, and answer on oath touching his prop- 
erty. The debtor may also be restrained, by order, from interfering 
with or disposing of his property not exempt from execution during 
the proceedings. If there is danger of the debtor leaving the state, he 
may be arrested upon a warrant, issued by t;he judge on proof of the 
facts. Witnesses may be required to appear and testify in the pro- 
ceedings. A receiver may be appointed with power to take the prop- 
erty of the debtor and convert it into money and apply the proceeds 
upon the judgment. Disobedience to orders made in these proceed- 
ings is punishable as contempt. The debtor cannot be excused from 
answering questions in the examination on the ground that the ex- 
amination would convict him of the commission of a fraud." 

The above may or may not aid in the collection. It depends upon 
the case, and proper discretion should be used. It is hard to deal 
with an angry customer. Sometimes instead of following this method, 
it is better to use the sympathetic method. In fact, this may be tried 
after the sympathetic method has failed. Would usually use one or 
the other, not both. 

To carry the matter further before bringing suit or dropping it, the 
following notice may be sent: 

ORIGINAL NOTICE BEFORE SUIT. 

State of Missouri, l 
City of St. Louis, j 

Geo. W. Lubke, Jr., 

Attorney for Plaintiff. 
(Client's Name) 

vs. 

(Debtor's Name) 

You will please take notice that the above named plaintiffs claim 
that you are indebted to them in the sum of $32.20, and that although 
duly demanded, the same has not been paid or any part thereof. 

Now Therefore, Unless you remit or appear at our offices, 

in County and State aforesaid, on or be- 
fore the , at 10 o'clock in the forenoon of 

the said day, and make payment to us of said claim, with interest 
thereon, or provide for the adjustment thereof, suit will be brought 
forthwith for the total amount with interest, together with the costs 
and disbursements of the action. 

Dated at this day of 1907. 

Geo. W. Lubke, Jr., 
Attorney for Plaintiff. 

Note. — The Original Notice, Before Suit, should be printed, and 
sent folded so as to resemble a summons. 
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Diplomacy is an important factor in all correspondence, especially 
sales; but it is not to be compared with the amount of diplomacy 
necessary in collections. 

It is often the case that a customer will want the matter taken out 
of the hands of the collector and settle direct with the house, feeling 
that thereby he may yet save his reputation. It is always wise to allow 
this to be done and retain the customer and conciliate him by sug- 
gestion that the collector or agency went beyond what you expected. 

COMPLAINTS. 

No business of any magnitude can be systematized and well organ- 
ized until it is divided into departments, and each department organ- 
ized and managed separately. The work in some of the departments 
can be so well arranged that it will not requirlB a talented expert to 
conduct it, but the Complaint and Collection departments require skill 
and a thorough acquaintance with the customers, which must be ob- 
tained by coming in contact with them by correspondence and by 
becoming acquainted with their record and their rating. Of course 
the same is largely true for the Credit department. 

As stated elsewhere in this work, carefulness in credits make col- 
lections easy, so carefulness and accuracy in filling orders will make 
the work in the Complaint department easy. 

However, there will be complaints and the reputation and advertis- 
ing of the house depends very much upon how they are handled. The 
personality of the manager of this department will determine its 
efficiency. Every customer represents a value to the house in two 
ways — expecfancy of trade and advertising value. The house has ex- 
pended money and invested money to make it possible to secure and 
hold a patron. A satisfied customer gets in the habit of ordering from 
a certain firm and will continue so long as he feels that he is well 
treated. The Complaint department can save him or lose him to the 
house. We cannot tell you here how to adjust a claim or complaint. 
That must be left to your judgment, experience, and intuition, but by 
being careful, patient and fair, you can settle a claim or complaint 
and often leave the customer feeling better toward your house than 
he did before. 

Some persons never make a complaint unless they have a good 
reason for it, and yet it may not be stated so one can judge as to 
its merit. The answer should be in a spirit of all fairness. Some 
send in a claim on the basis of "Nothing claimed nothing obtained." 
While it is a fact that the uncomplaining, patient customer often fares 
worse than those who assert their rights and make loud and strong 
claims, there are others who make strong "kicks" whether they are 
entitled to any consideration or not. Occasionally a customer has to 
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be dropped entirely or required to send cash with his order simply be- 
cause you know he will make a demand no matter in what shape his 
goods come to him. 

It is the successful handling of these three classes of customers that 
decides the value of this department. Promptness is one of the im- 
portant items in accomplishing this. If definite information cannot be 
given at once upon receiving a complaint, answer at once and state 
that the communication has been received and has been taken up and 
is being investigated. This promptness shows at once the interest of 
the house in the matter and smooths down the customer, so that the 
house is somewhat protected in case of delay, and if there be no delay, 
the letter adjusting the matter completes the process and makes that 
much better impression on the customer. There are two ways of 
answering every letter of complaint and it devolves upon the depart- 
ment to decide how it shall be done. There are four causes of com- 
plaints : 

1. Those that arise from errors or neglect of the house. If these be 
numerous, something should be done quickly. Perhaps it is a lack of 
ability or organization. 

2. Those that arise from some fault of the customer. These call 
for a tactful adjustment. Instead of trying to convince the customer 
that he is wrong, simply show him that the house is innocent of any 
error in the matter. It is easier to convince a complaining customer 
that the house is right than to convince him that he is wrong. 

3. Those complaints that arise from a fault of both the house and 
the customer. Each of these will be peculiar to itself and must be 
dealt with upon its merits. 

4. Those that arise from causes that cannot be avoided. These are 
so varied that they cannot be dealt with here, except upon the basis of 
the general principles suggested. 

The general qualifications of the tactful letter must be present in all 
the replies, showing a spirit of fairness and broadness, in order to be 
effective. You can be firm as long as these qualities are brought to the 
front. You must protect the house and yet retain the good will of the 
customer and even make it stronger if possible. 

The best way to avoid complaints is to avoid the causes for them. 
Be constantly studying how to reduce these causes and have the com- 
plaints less and less, just as you should constantly study your letters 
to make them more and more efficient. It is a wise plan to have a reg- 
ister or tally sheet and have each clerk tabulate, under different heads, 
the various kinds of claims. This record is valuable information to 
those who have charge of the department and whose business it is to 
weed out these causes. This record can also be arranged so that it will 
show the number of claims handled and prove the efficiency of the office 
force. It will show whether the greater or even a great per cent of 
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these claims arise inside the house or from causes outside. Where 
there are numerous claims that are identical and require the same 
answer, a form letter should be prepared and used. 

Those who conduct or do the correspondence should be provided 
with Instructions as to the main points to be brought out in the 
answers to the various kinds of claims. Suggestions can be given so 
as to have the general, courteous tone of all the correspondence to 
"ring alike," which is or may be a characteristic of the house, 
xhis work can be so arranged that the correspondence, at least the 
most of it, can be done by the stenographers , and clerks, and yet have 
the same tone and efficiency as if an expert handled each case. 

FOLLOW-U P-8YSTEM . 

HANDLING CORRESPONDENCE. 

There is a follow-up system suggested under "Sales Letters," and a 
method outlined under "Credit and Collections." These slightly modi- 
fled will fit any business. Each business will have its own peculiar 
features, and each individual will have ideas peculiar to him so that 
any system would naturally be adjusted to meet these views and needs. 

The vertical drawer file system is preferable; then all the letters 
from each correspondent can be kept in separate folders, so that when 
you take out this folder you have all the correspondence from that 
party and do not have to select it from among letters from others. 
The name of the department to which the correspondence belongs 
should be stamped on the folder, and the name of the correspondent 
■written on the projecting edge. Folders are used for those with whom 
the house has considerable correspondence, but where there are only 
an occasional letter, file them without the folder. 

The correspondence may be divided into three divisions: Retail, 
Wholesale, and Advertising. The divisions and the filing to be most 
convenient, must be adapted to the business by those in charge. Those 
who furnish the particular filing cases that you prefer can assist you 
very much in this respect. 

The correspondence in the wholesale department may be filed by 
states or cities. The correspondence in the advertising department 
may be filed by numbers and the guides numbered by tens; ais, 10, 20, 
30, 40. The folders are filed in front of the ten which follows their 
unit, for instance, the folders from 11 to 20 are filed in front of guide 
20^. The numerical arrangement can be indexed by the use of index 
cards. 

A system of cross-indexing can be used for individuals connected 
with a firm. The cross-index cards of these individuals will show 
who the firms are and where the correspondence is filed. In some 
lines this is of vast importance. These cross-index cards should also 
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be filed in the firm's folder. SometimeB you have the man's name and 
don't know his firm. Sometimes you have the firm name and don't 
know who is connected with it. 

If the mail is to be divided between three persons who conduct the 
correspondence, these correspondents may be numbered 1, 2, 3, and the 
mail for each designated by placing his number in the right hand 
upper corner of the letter. If a letter should go to two of them, place 
both numbers. Each correspondent, as he answers this letter, may 
make his mark or put his initial over hiB number. 

Each correspondent should have three receptacles, one for new mail, 
one for the file, and one for letters to be referred to others. This last 
may not be necessary. Mail to be answered is placed in the "New 
Mail" basket, and that which has been disposed of and is ready to be 
filed, is placed in the basket marked "file." 

Stenographers should be instructed to make a carbon copy of all 
letters and attach the carbon to the back of the letter answered. 
Where it is practicable, the carbon copy may be put on the back of 
the letter. This will avoid filling up the files. Be careful that the 
name, address and date appear on the carbon copy, if it has to be writ- 
ten on afterward. It will probably help to secure prompt replies often, 
if the stenographer will take care to notice if file number, order num- 
ber or department is requested on the correspondence received. This 
can then be indicated in parentheBis on your letter. 

The filing clerk should file all letters with the head toward the left 
hand and with the face toward the front of the file. No one should 
be allowed to take anything from the files nor to file anything except 
the person who has that in charge. It is a good plan to have a small 
requisition blank requesting certain correspondence. The filing clerk 
should have a follow-up system to see that correspondence is returned 
and not kept out too long. The filing clerk is expected to have the 
correspondence or know where it is. 

These suggestions, together with the follow-up method outlined 
under "Credit and Collections," will enable anyone to systematize the 
correspondence and the handling of it. Additional helpful ideas can be 
obtained from those who furnish the filing system. Gather all the 
information possible and study your own needs. 

Note. — A careful reading and study of the preceding pages, which 
certainly show the importance of letter-writing and how much there is 
to learn about it, will convince you of the need of actual practice in 
letter-writing. Begin at the bottom as though you did not know any- 
thing and let yourself develop. 

You could never learn to swing an axe, in chopping wood, by reading 
about it or watching some one do it. You will have to get hold oF 
the axe yourself and learn to swing it by swinging it. So in letter- 
writing. You will have to take something to write about and write 
about it. The work under "Actual Practice in Letter-Writing" is for 
this purpose. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

The student having carefully learned the preceding principles of 
letter writing, and by referring to them and the models and forme 
given, will be able to put the following points in letter form. Be very 
particular to use the correct form and punctuation in every eftort 
made, and it will soon become natural, by sufficient practice. 

To THE Teacher. — Perhaps no two teachers will teach the same 
thing in exactly the same way, and should not be expected to; but 
any one will find it a most excellent plan to place on the blackboard) 
the points in the following proposed letters, and require the students, 
every one at the same time, to make an effort, on their tablets, to 
compose a letter, put it in proper form and correctly punctuate it, 
bringing in all the points. 

liot each write all he can, if only a few words. Allow a reasonable 
time, and then have them turn the same sheet of paper over, and write 
the same letter, all at the same time, from the teacher's dictation. 
Dictate slowly, so that all may easily get it, and insist frequently on 
the correct form and punctuation. Each student will have his own 
effort and the letter that has been dictated to him, to compare, and it 
will be found that every one will gradually write more and more each 
time, until finally he can compose a letter readily and put it in correct 
form. 

Let every pupil save these letters and put them in proper order for 
future reference. They will be of untold value at some future time 
when this kind of work has to be done. 

Note. — Let the teacher give the students the form of letter preferred, 
or let the student refer to the previous forms. Decide upon some form 
and keep it. 

Let the students write the following letters, putting their own effort 
on one sheet and the letter dictated by the teacher on a separate sheet. 

1. Write D. P. Mason & Co., Chicago, 111., and order 10 Reams 
Typewriter Paper, 300 Stenographers' Note Books, 2 doz. 
Typewriter Ribbons, 100 sheets Carbon, 5 quires Mimeograph 
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Stencil Paper, to be sent you at your address, by freight, 
promptly. 

Note. — Tabulate the items in the above. 

la. You have received the above goods and the bill for same. Upon 
checking the shipment with the bill, you find it short 5 
quires Mimeograph Stencil Paper. Write them and call their 
their attention to this fact. 

2. Order of the Queen City Mercantile Co., Cincinnati, 0., 200 bu. 

E. R. Potatoes, 2 doz. Pineapples, and 8 bunches Bananas, to 
be shipped to you at your address, by freight. Impress upon 
them that you are in a hurry for these goods. 

3. Order of Simmons Hdw. Co., St. Louis, Mo., 20 spoolB Painted 

Barbed Wire, 15 spools Galvanized Barbed Wire, 10 kegs 
Fence Staples, to be shipped by freight. 

Note. — ^Tabulate the items in all such letters, whether written with 
a pen or on the typewriter. 

3a. Upon receiving this consignment and the bill, you find it iB 
short 2 spools of Painted Barbed Wire. Return the bill and 
write them, asking them to send you a corrected bill. 

Note. — These proposed letters may be written on the blackboard, 
read to the class, or the pupils may use their books to write from. 
Let all write the same letter at the same time. The teacher may ask 
questions about each letter, bringing out important points, as may be 
considered wise or necessary, thus getting a clear idea of the facts 
in their minds. 



LESSON L. 

students will find it diflBcult to express themselves in a business 
way at first, but by studying business expression in the letters they 
read from time to time, and the letters as dictated by the instructor, it 
will gradually become more and more natural, until it will be quite 
easy to clothe their thoughts in a business style. 

If students will make an honest, earnest effort on each letter in this 
course, they will realize when they have completed the work, that they 
have made great advancement in being able to write a letter quickly, 
neatly, and in good form. 

To the Teacher. — A letter in regard to any special transaction, may 
be brought in anywhere in the course. Study the class and bring in any 
particular point that should be emphasized, and that will be of value 
to the student in active life- 
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4. Write S. T. Jamison, Greenville, Ky. Send his statement of his 

account $86.40. Sent him a statement a short time ago. He 
may have overlooked it. Suggest this as a reason for send- 
ing this one. 

5. Write the Deering Harvester Co., Springfield, 111. Send them 

draft on New York for $375.60 to apply on account. 

6. Write the Munson Stationery Co., Minneapolis, Minn. You owe 

them $78.40. Mr. J. M. Zion of the same city owes you $90.00. 
Send them your draft on Zion in their favor for $78.40 to 
apply on account. Write both parties. 

7. Write W. K. Brown, Jr., Omaha, Neb. Acknowledge receipt of 

goods in good condition and inclose your check to pay for 
same. 



LESSON LI. 

To THE Student. — It is impossible for the words of the teacher, or 
anything that can be written here, to make you feel and realize the 
value and vital importance of this work; but, when you get to work in 
an office for someone or for yourself, you will very often run up against 
things that will make you think of these words and this work with 
pleasure and approval. It may seem tedious and perhaps unprofitable 
to you now, but it will pay you well to do it faithfully. There are many 
tLings in which we must walk by faith and not by sight. 

8. Write Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 111. Order 5 gross Clark's 

O. N. T. Thread, 100 pieces American Prints, 50 pieces Amer- 
ican Gingham as per sample inclosed. Goods to be sent by 
freight via C. & E. I. R. R. 

9. Write H, J. Morgan, Topeka, Kan. You understand he wants to 

buy a lot in the business section of your city. Inclose a list 
of business lots in your hands for sale stating prices. (Of 
course if you were in the business you would have a printed 
list.) State that your lots are in a good location. Reason- 
able terms. Part cash payment. Solicit an opportunity to 
show him the property. 

10. U M. Mason & Co., 314 Water st. New York City, owe you 
$175.00. Write them inclosing a statement and information 
that you will draw on them on the 10th of the following 
Month. Write the full series of letters under "credits and 
collections." 
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LESSON LII. 

11. Write A. H. Perkins, Belleville, 111. He owes you $84.00. Prob^ 

ably he will not pay until he is forced to. He is good for thei 
amount. Insist on payment. I 

12. Mr. A. H. Carter, Cleveland, Ohio, owes you $86.75. He is able 

to pay but careless. Write him that he must pay before a, 
certain date or suit will be entered. You are quite Borry to , 
do this but can not let it run longer. Better use the form | 
letters under "credits and collections." \ 

13. Write G. M. Davidson, Defiance, Ohio. You have his note for 

$30.00. He paid $12.00 when due and promised the remainder 
in one month, but two months have passed. You do not 
know whether he is honest or not and you can not collect 
by law. 

14. Write what you think of a person that will make a debt as in 

letter 13 and then avoid payment. 



LESSON LIII. 

15. You have received an order for goods from W. N. Johnson & 

Co., Little Rock, Ark. They state they will pay on delivery 
of goods. Ship goods consigned to yourself at that place. 
Draw draft on them for the amount of $268.70. Write an 
order on your Bill of Lading for the goods to be delivered 
to them. Attach this B/L to your draft and send to the 
Bank at Little Rock. Write Johnson & Co. to call at the 
Bank for the papers stating that you have drawn with B/L 
attached. Also write the bank and send the papers. 

Note. — The Bank will not deliver B/L until draft is paid, and the 
consignee cannot get the goods without the B/L. 

16. You have just received an order for goods from a Country 

Merchant on the usual terms of credit. You know nothing 
about him. Write him declining to fill the order except for 
cash. Be very polite and reasonable. 

17. Send shipment of 500 bbls. Flour and 500 bu. Old Wheat to the 

Stewart Commission Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Write advising 
them of the shipment and that the goods are to be sold on 
commission and some time within one month. 
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18. Write Messrs. Garner & Watson, Atlanta, Ga.  Send statement 
of their account. Third statement. No reply. Account long 
past due. Can not wait indefinitely. Must collect promptly. 
Write in a reasonable and kindly way. 



LESSON LIV. 

In every individual case in actual work, it is necessary for the 
bookkeeper, or whoever does the letter writing, to study carefully each 
person or customer, and try to make him feel as he wants him to feel 
in order to accomplish for the business the best that can be done. 

Remember that getting business is one matter of chief importance, 
and collecting accounts is another. The best answer to an order is to 
fill it promptly, but a courteous and appreciative letter in all cases 
will help -get more business. 

In sending statements and writing to customers, keep in mind that 
you must hold their trade as well as collect the account, therefore, be 
courteous. Remember people are sensitive about their debts, and will 
j>ay quicker if you are patient and considerate. 

19. You have promised to loan Geo. D. Ragsdale, Dallas, Tex., $500 

on his note with J. F. Haas as surety. Send remittance to 
the First National Bank of Dallas to be delivered to Rags- 
dale on receipt of his note. 

20. Ship 1000 bu. Corn to the Senter Commission Co., St. Louis, 

Mo., to be sold for your account. Draw against the shipment 
for $250.00 for advance payment. Wire them about it, also 
the bank. 

21 You are a Commission Merchant and have received a consign- 
ment of 1000 bu. W. Oats and 500 bbls. Apples from Bryant 
& McDaniel to be sold on commission. Acknowledge receipt 
of same and assure them it will receive prompt attention. 



LESSON LV. 



22. Write Davis & Clark, Oklahoma City, Okla., who have been 
good customers, asking for settlement of balance of $275.00. 
to:- (You must hold their trade. Be very careful.) The series 

rifi: of letters under "Credits and Collections," is better. 



23. Write D. P. Mason & Co., Birmingham, Ala., that you will draw 
on them through the bank on the fifteenth of next month for 
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the amount due you on account $124.60. Make your letter 
very courteous and write as though you have confidence in 
them. 

24. Write W. S. Johnston, Galesburg, 111. Send him statement of 

account $46.50. Third statement. No reply. Will draw on 
the 10th of next month. Ask him to protect the draft. 

25. Write Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., bt. Louis, Mo. Send 

them draft for $286.75 to settle your account in full. 



LESSON LVI. 

To THE Student.—- It never hurts a letter to write it again and again, 
so that when this course of letters is finished, perhaps the wisest thing 
to do would be to go back to the first and go through it again, being 
careful not to copy anjrthing. You can not afford to copy, nor can you 
afford to lose this opportunity to become a good, practical letter writer. 
Remember that the large part of the success of a business depends on 
how this work is done. Good penmanship, good figures, and ability 
to express yourself in a good, smooth, business way will make you a 
success. 

26. Write Geo. M. Jones, Esq., Des Moines, la. Remit them $285.60 

by bank draft on Chicago. Send Account Sales, showing the 
Net Proceeds to be $378.60. State that the balance due 
$93.00 is placed to the credit of his account and is subject to 
his draft. Solicit further consignments. You are in the 
Commission Business. 

27. Write E. K. Isaacs, Jr., Centralia, 111. You are a Commission 

Merchant. You have received 500 bbls. Flour and 600 bu. 
Wheat from him to be sold on commission. Send him Ac- 
count Sales showing 300 bbls. Flour and 300 bu. Wheat sold. 
You think it will be wise to hold the remainder for two 
weeks. Ask him for instructions and tell him to draw on you 
for amount of Net Proceeds at once if he so desires. 

28. Write Simmons Hdw. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Inclose them an order 

for Hardware. Ask them to ship goods by freight. Give 
some bank as reference as to your financial standing. 

29. You have received an order from G. H. Morgan ft Son, Lincoln, 

Neb. They state they will pay on delivery. Goods to be sent 
by express C. O. D. Write them to send $3.00 to cover the 
express charges both ways. You do not know them and find 
they are not rated. Write a polite letter. Later you have 
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received the |3; write them and send goods by express 
C. O. D. 

There are many different kinds of transactions and other business 
matters concerning which letters lAust be written, so that there is no 
limit to which these exercises may be extended. The letters here sug- 
gested may be written several times with profitable results, and many 
others of a different nature brought in. The more nearly the points in 
each letter conform to actual business practice and custom, the more 
profitable and beneficial will the practice be. It will be seen that a 
real knowledge of the real transaction between the parties and their 
relation to each other is necessary, in order to write a letter as it 
should be. 



ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 

The following proposed letters will bring out the series of letters 
that have been suggested elsewhere in this work. It is very practical 
and should be faithfully worked out. These letters if well written 
should be saved for future reference in actual work« at least until 
your practice and experience have caused them to become common- 
place to you. 

30. You have received an order for gbods from W. H. Matthews 

& Co., of Los Angeles, Calif. Write them enclosing bill for 
the goods, and inform them that you have shipped via El 
Paso, Tex., over the Rock Island and Southern Pacific, and 
give the date of shipment. 

31. The above goods should arrive at destination within 8 days. 

Ten days after the date of shipment they write you a letter 
which you received still six days later, stating that they have 
not received the goods and asking you to send tracer. Write 
them that you have sent tracer after the goods and hope they 
may be delivered without further delay. Also write the Rock 
Island R. R., St. Louis, Mo., and give them the date of the 
shipment and the name of the consignee and ask them to 
put tracer after the shipment and show delivery as soon as 
possible. 

32. Silsby Stove Co., Cincinnati, O., have just received a letter 

from U. P. Burns, of Mount Carmel, 111., stating that one 
cook stove. No. 8-29, was smashed in transit and is fit for 
nothing but scrap iron. Value of the stove |23.75, and ask 
that you send a corrected bill omitting this item. Write this 
letter for Mr. Burns to the Silsby Stove Co. 
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33. Write a leter for the Silsby Stove Co. to Mr. U. P. Burns of 

above letter, stating that the matter of damage has been 
taken up with the C. & O. Railroad Co., as they alone are 
responsible for the damage. It is a matter entirely between 
Mr. Burns and the C. & O. Railroad Co., as the goods were 
sold f. o. b. Cincinnati, but the house will collect the claim 
and give him credit when it is received from the R. R. Co. 

34. Write the C. & O. R. R. Co. at Cincinnati, and make claim for 

this stove which was damaged in transit. Give date of 
shipment, the name of the Consignee and explain what 
the damage was. Make out a bill to the R. R. Co. for this 
stove at the price $23.75 and send it with your letter. 

35. B. F. Williams & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., owes L. H. Mason, Carml, 

111., $87.50 on account. It is two months past due and state- 
ments have been sent regular. No reply. Write them a 
series of letters as suggested under "Credits and Collec- 
tions" in this work. 

This will require several letters and you must draw upon your imagi- 
nation, but it is very much like the real thing. 

36. You did not get the money in the above case. Turn it over to 

Harper Dean Collection Agency, St. Louis, Mo., and write 
the letters for them as outlined for that work under "Credits 
and Collections" in this book. You receive the money after 
sending the "Notice Before Suit.' 
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J.. B, (L. Artium Baccalaureus) , 
Bachelor of Arts. 

ace, acct,, or ^/c. Account. 

cuxt. cur. Account current. 

cu:ct. sales. Account of sales. 

A. D. (L. Anno Domini). In the 
year of our Lord. 

ad. or adv. Advertisement. 

ad inf. (L. ad infinitum). With- 
out limit. 

ad int. (ad interim). In the mean- 
while. 

Acfjt. Adjutant. 

ad lib. (L. ad libitum). At pleas- 
ure. 

admr. Admmistrator. 

admx. Administratrix. 

A. F. A. M. Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons. 

agt. Agent. 

Ala, Alabama. 

Alex. Alexander. 

alt. Altitude; alternate. 

A. M. (L. Artium Magister), Mas- 
ter of Arts. — (L. Ante Meridiem) . 
Before noon. — (L. Anno Mundi) . 
In the year of the world. 

Am., Amer. America; American; 
Americana. • 

amt. Amount. 

Anon. Anonymous. 

ans. Answer. 

Apr. April. 

arith. Arithmetic. 

Arte, Arizona Territory. 



Ark. Arkansas. 

Asst. Assistant. 

astrol. Astrology. 

astron. Astronomy. 

Atty. Attorney. 

Atty. Gen. Attorney General. 

Aug. August. 

au. {Jj.Aurum). Gold. 

avoir. Avoirdupois. 

B. 

B. A. Bachelor of Arts. 

bal. Balance. 

bhl. Barrel, barrels. 

B. C. Before Christ. 

bdls. Bundles. 

bds. CBound in) Boards. 

bgs. Bags. 

B. L. Bachelor of Laws. 

Wl Bill of lading. 

bis. Bales. 

bor. Boron; borough. 

bot. Bought. 

Bro. Brother. 

&/s Bill of sale. 
bu. Bushel. 
bxs. Boxes. 

O. 

c/o In care of. 

Cal. California. 

Capt. Captain. 

Cash. Cashier. 

cat. Catalogue. 

cent. (L. Centum). A hundred. 

G. H. Court House; Custom 

House. 

(101) 
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chap. Chapter. 

Chron. Chronicles. 

ck. Check. 

elk. Clerk. 

cm. Centimeter. 

C, 0, D, Cash (or Collect) on 
Delivery. 

CoL Colonel', Colorado; Colos- 
sians; Columbia. 

Coll. College; Collector. 

con, (L. Contra). Against; in 
opposition. 

cr. Credit. 

Cong. Congress; Congregation; 
Congregationalist. 

Conn. Connecticut. 

Cor. Sec. Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

cr. Credit. 

ct8. Cents. 

cwt. A hundred weight. 

D. 

d. or dol. Dollar. 

D. B. Day book. 

D. C. District of Columbia. 
d. d. Days after date. 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
D. B. S. Doctor of Dental Sur- 
gery. 
Dec. December. 

def. Definition. 
deft. Defendant. 

deg. Degree. 
Del. Delaware. 
Dem. Democrat. 

dep. or dept. Deputy; department. 

diff. Different. 

dft. Defendant; draft. 

diam. Diameter. 

diet. Dictionary. 

dioe. Diocese. 

diset. Discount. 

dist. District. 

Dist. Atty. District Attorney. 

div. Dividend. 



D. L. 0. Dead letter office. 
dm. Decimeter. 

Dm. Dekameter. 

do. (It. Ditto) . The same. 

doz. Dozen. 

Dr. Debtor; doctor. 

dr. Dram. 

d. 8. Days after sight. 

E. 

ea. Each. 

E. and O. E. Errors and omis- 
sions excepted. 

Ed. Editor. 

E. E. Errors excepted; Ells Eng- 
lish. 

E. E. and M. P. Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

e. g. (L. exempli gratia). For ex- 
ample. 

E. I. East Indies, or East India. 

elec. Electricity; electrical. 

E. N. E. East-north-east. 

eng. Engineer; engraver. 

Esq^. Esquire. 

et al. (L. et alii or aliai). And 

others. 
etc. or <S;c. (L. et cceteri, caterte, or 

ctetera). And others; and so 

forth. 
et seq. (L. et sequentes, or et sequent 

tia). And the following. 
Exc. Excellency; exception. 
Exeh. Exchequer; Exchange 
Eocee. Executor. 
Exeex. or Ex^x. Executrix. 
Eocod. Exodus. 
exp. Export; exporter. 

P. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit. 
Fe. (L. Ferrum). Iron. 
Feh. February. 
fern. Feminine. 
fig. Figure. 
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fir. Firkin. 

fl. Florin. 

FU. Florida. 

f, 0, b. Free on board. 

Fr. France. 

ft. i'oot; feet; fort. 

Fth. Fathom. 

frtr. Furlong. 

a. 

Ga, Georgia. 

Gal. Galatians. 

gal. Gallon; gallons. 

G. A. B, Grand Army of the 

Republic. 
G. B, Great Britain. 
G. B, & I, Great Britain and 

Ireland. 
Gen, Genesis; General. 
Geo, George. 
Geog. Geography. 
Geol, Geology; Geologist. 
Ger, or Germ, German, Germany. 
G, M, Grand Master. 
Gin), Governor. 
gr. Gross. 

H. 

H, Hydrogen. 
hdkf. Handkerchief. 

Hebr, Hebrew. 

hf, chts. Half chests. 

hg, Hektogram. 

hhd. Hogshead. 

hist. History. 

Hon, Honorable. 

H, B. House of Representatives; 

Home Rule. 

hu/nd. Hundred. 

I. 

t5., ibid, (L. Ibidem), In the same 

place. 
id, (L. Idem), The same. 
i, e, (L. id est,). That is. 
HL Illinois. 



in. Inch; inches. 

incog, (It. in cognito). Unknown. 

Ind, Indiana. 

Ind, T, Indian Territory. 

inf. Infinitive. 

in Urn, (L. In limine) . At the out- 
set. 

in loco, (L. In loco). In its place. 

inst. Instant,— in the present 
month; Institute; Institution. 

int. Interest. 

inter j. Interjection. 

In trans, (L. In transitu,) In the 
passage. 

inv. Invoice. 

la, Iowa. 

I, 0, 0, F. Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. 

Ital, Italian; Italic. 

J. 

Jan. January. 

Jas. James. 

Jno, John. 

Jos, Joseph. 

J, P, Justice of the Peace. 

J, Frob, Judge of Probate. 

Jr, or jr. Junior. 

Jul, July. 

Jun. June. 



Kan. Kansas. 
Ky, Kentucky. 

L. 

lb. or lb. (L. Libra.). A pound in 

weight. 
£. A pound sterling. 
La. Louisiana. 
Lat. Latin. 
lat. Latitude. 
L. C, Lower Canada. 
I, c. Lower case. 
Leg. or Legis. Legislature. 
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L. I. Long Island; Light Infantry. 
Lib. Library; Librarian. 
Lieut, or Lt. Lieutenant. 
LL.D. (L. Legum Doctor) , Doctor 
of Laws. 

M/ 

M. A. Master of Arts. 

Maj. Major. 

Mfg. Manufacturing. 

Mar. March. 

Mass. Massachusetts, 

Matt. Matthew. 

M. C. Member of Congress; Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies; Master Com- 
mandant. 

M. D. {Medicifus Doctor) , Doctor 
of Medicine. 

Md. Maryland. 

M. E. Methodist Episcopal. 

Me. Maine. 

M. D. S. Master of Dental Sur- 
gery. 

Mem. Memorandum. 

Messrs. or MM. (F. Messieurs). 
Gentlemen; Sirs. 

Meth. Methodist. 

Mich. Michigan. 

min. Minute. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Miss. Mississippi. 

Mile. Mademoiselle^ 

Mo. Missouri. 

mo. Month. 

Mon. Monday. 

Mont. Montana. 

M. P. Member of Parliament. 

Mr. Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

MS. Manuscript. 

MSS. Manuscripts. 

Mt. Mount. 

N. 

N. North. 

N. A. North America. 

Natl. National. 



N. B. (L. Nota Bene) . Note well, 

or take notice. 
N. C. North Carolina. 
N. E. North East. 
Neh. Nebraska. 
Nev. Nevada. 
New F. New Foundland. 
N. H. New Hampshire. 
N. J. New Jersey. 
N. Mex. New Mexico. 
nom. Nominative. 
Nos. Numbers. 
Nov. November. 
N. S. Nova Scotia. 
N. T. New York. 

O. 

0. Ohio. 

% . Per cent. 

Oct. October. 

0. F. Odd Fellow. 

0. K. All Correct. 

Ont. Ontario. 

Ore. Oregon. 

0. 8, Old Style. 

O. T. Old Testament. 

oz. Ounce or ounces. [The z is 
here used to represent the char- 
acter S, anciently an abbrevia- 
tion for terminations. 

P. 

^ Per. 

Pa. Pennsylvania. 

If Paragraph. 

II Parallel. 

P. E. I. Prince Edward Island, 

Penn. Pennsylvania. 

per cent. (L. Per centum) . By the 

hundred. 
Phar. Pharmacy. 
Ph. D. (L. Philosophic Doctor). 

Doctor of Philosophy. 
P. J. Philippine Islands. 
pk. Peck. 
pkgs. Packages. 
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pi. Plural; plaee. 

plff. Plaintiff. 

P. M. Postmaster. — (h.post meri- 

diem) . Afternoon. 
P. M, G, Postmaster-General. 
P. 0. Postoffice. 
P. 0. 0, Postoffice order. 
Port, Portugal. 
pp. Pages. 
prep. Preposition. 
Pres, President. 
Presh, Presbyterian. 
Prof. Professor. 
pron. Pronoun. 
pro tern, (L. pro tempore) . For the 

time being. 
Prov. Proverbs. 
prox, (L. proximo) . Next, or next 

month. 
P. S, (L.post scriptum). Postscript. 
Ps. Psalm, or Psalms. 
pt. Pint. 
pttb. Publisher. 
pwt. Pennyweight. 

Q. 

Q, Question. 

Q. M, G. Quartermaster General. 

qt. Quart. 

B. 

Mad, (L. Badix), Boot; radical. 

Mec, Sec. Recording Secretary. 

ref. Reference. 

reg. Regular. 

Bep. Representative. 

Bev, Reverend. 

B. I, Rhode Island. 

Bom, Cath, Roman Catholic. 

B, B. Railroad. 

Bt, Hon. Right Honorable. 

S. 

f Dollar; dollars. 

S. A, South America. 

Sat. Saturday. 

8. C, South Carolina. 
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8. c. Small capitals. 

8C. or sculp. (L. sctdpait). He or 

she engraved it. 
Sec, Secretary. 
sec. Section. 
Sec, Leg, Secretary of Legation. 

(L. Secundum legem,) 
Sen, Senate; Senator* Senior. 
Sept, September. 
sera. Servant. 
sh. Shilling. 
sing. Singular. 
sld. Sailed. 
8, 0, Seller^s option. 
80C, Society. 
Sol, Solomon. 
sq. Square. 
sq, ft. Square feet. 
Sr, Senior; strontium. 
S. S, Sunday-school. 
St. (L. stet). Let it stand. 
St, Saint; street. 
Stat, Statute; statuary. 
ster. Sterling. 
Sun, Sunday. 
Supt, Superintendent. 
surg. Surgeon; surgery. 
Stoitz. Switzerland. 

T. 

T, Tuesday; Territory. 

t. Township; ton. 

Tenn, Tennessee. 

Tex, Texas. 

Th. or Thurs. Thursday. 

tier. Tierce. 

tp. Township. 

tr. Transpose. 

Treas, Treasurer. 

typ, or typo. Typographer. 

U. 

U. K, United Kingdom. 

ult, or ulto, (L. ultimo). Last, or 

of the last month. 
ung, (L. unguentum). Ointment. 
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Univ. University; Universalist. 

U. P. United Presbyterian. 

U. S. United States. 

U. S, A. United States of Amer- 
ica; United States Army. 

U. S. M. United States Mail. 

U. S. M. A. United States MiH- 
tary Academy. 

U. 8. N. United States Navy. 

V. 

Va. Virginia. 

V. G, Vicar General; Vice Grand. 
Vice Pres. Vice President. 
vid, (L. vide) . See. 
viz. (h. videlicet). Namely; to- wit. 
vol. Volume. 
V. P. Vice President. 
vs. (L. versus) . Against, or in op- 
position. 
Vt. Vermont. 



W. 

W. West. 

Wash. Washington. 

Wed. Wednesday. 

wf. Wrong font,— in printing. 

W. I. West India; West Indies. 

Wis. Wisconsin. 

W. Lon. West longitude. 

Wm. William. 

W. M. Worshipful Master. 

wt. Weight. 

W. Va. West Virginia. 

Wyo. Wyoming. 

Y. 

yr. Year. 

Yd. or yd. Yard. 

Yuc. Yucatan. 



Z. 



z. Zero; zone. 
zn. Zinc. 
zool. Zoology. 
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